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Soon after the meeting of the legislature in 1839, the pro- 
ceedings of that body were interrupted by the death of Wil- 
liam B. Conway, the secretary of the territory; and at that . 
time there were no provisions by statute for any person to 
discharge the duties of that office in case of a vacancy. To 
meet this emergency, the legislature passed a joint resolution, 
appointing Charles Weston a fiscal agent, waking it his duty 
to take charge of the office of the secretary, and perform the 
duties of that office, so far as practicable, until the vacancy 
should be filled by appointment from the president. James 
Olark, the conductor of the Gazette, received the appointment 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Conway, and 
immediately entered upon the duties of his office. 

The death of Conway, and the appointment of Clark, so in- 
ferrupted the chain of business in the secretary’s office, that 
on the adjournment of the legislature, Clark, as the disbursing 
agent, was not able to pay the members their per diem allow- 
ance for services during the session. Before he could disburse 
money, Clark had to notify the president of his acceptance of 
the office, give bond, and receive a draft to draw the money 
from the treasury of the United States. tbat tee , 
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Many of the members had not the means to pay their bills | 
and get home without receiving their pay, and the secretary, 
whose duty it was to pay them, at the time of the adjourn- 
ment, had not money with which,to pay them ; and it was not 
probable he would get the necessary documents to enable him 
to get the money for several weeks. This, to many of the 
members, was a serious difficulty. To relieve the members of 
this difficulty, Van Antwerp, who at that time held the office 
of receiver, in the land office at Burlington, proposed to the 
legislature to furnish Clark with the requisite amount of money 
to meet the expenses of the legislature, if they would indemni- 
fy him against any loss by so doing. Upon this proposition 
the legislature passed a joint resolution, requesting Van Ant- 
werp to advance to the secretary of the territory, from the 
public moneys in his hands, sufficient amount to pay (he mem- 
bers and officers of that session, and pledged the faith of the 
territory to him for any amount he might advance to the sec- 
retary for that purpose, and instructed the governor to refund 
to him the money so advanced, out of the money he might re- 
ceive, for the purpose of defraying the expenses of the legisla- 
ture. So that, in this way, the members were enabled to get 
their pay, and relieve themselves of a financial difficulty, 
which for a while was very embarrassing. 

There was none of the lands purchased from the Indians in 
Iowa brought into market till 1838; and although there had 
been many settlements made previous to that date, the fee 
simple title to the lands was in the United States, and the 
only title the settlers had was that of possession, or claim-title. 


On the 12th of June, 1838, congress passed an act, making 
what afterwards composed the states of * Wisconsin and Iowa, 
a district for a surveyor of public lands, and established his office 
at Dubuque. This country, previous to this time, had been 
in the Ohio district, and the surveyor general’s office was 
kept at Cincinnati. This act made it the duty of the surveyor 
ot Ohio to deliver all the maps and other documents relating 
tothe public lands and private land claims in the new district, 

23 to thé-surveyor of this district. 
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_ Albert Gallatin Ellis, of Green Bay, was appointed in June, 
838, the first surveyor general of Wisconsin and Iowa. Eli- 
Dudle, who had long been a clerk in the office at Cincin- 
nati, brought from that office to Dubuque the maps and other 
documents which properly belonged to the new office, and 
one the chief clerx of the office. 

_ Ellis only served about a year as surveyor general, when he 

Ecionod, and George W. Jones was appointed in his place. 
The maps and other things belonging to the new office were 
removed, and all other necessary arrangements were made, so 
that this office was opened for business in the latter part of 
the season. 
_ Congress also, at the same time divided the country west of 
the Mississippi into two land districts, one of which was com- 
posed of all the lands south of the east and west line dividing 
townships seventy-seven and seventy-eight, which was imme- 
diately south of the township in which Davenport is located, 
and was called the Des Moines land district, the office of which 
was located at Burlington. Augustus C. Dodge, a son of Gov. 
Dodge, was appointed register, and Verplank Van Antwerp, 
of New York, receiver of the office at Burlington; and the 
lands north of this line were called Dubuque land district, and 
the office for this district was established at Dubuque. Joseph 
W. Worthington, of North Carolina, was app inted register, 
and Thomas McKnight, of Dubuque, receiver of the latter 
office. All the lands of the Black Hawk purchase of 1832, 
and those of Keokuk’s reserve in 1836, and most of the lands 
of the purchase of 1837, were surveyed under the direction of 
the surveyor general at Cincinnati, before the office at Du- 
buque was opened for business. 

These new land offices were opened for business svon after 
they were established, and an opportunity given to settlers on 
the public lands to prove up their pre-emption rights to lands 
they claimed, and in the latter part of the summer and fall all 
these lands were brought into market, and offered to be sold 
at public sale to the highest bidder. One dollar and. twenty- 
five cents per acre was the minimum price at which any. cf the 
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lands would be sold, and at the public sale the person who 
would bid this amount, or more, became the purchaser. The 


| 


lands were offered for sale in eighty acre tracts, and no less or — 
larger quantity was offered at public sale at once. After the- 
lands had been once offered at public sale to the highest bidder, — 


and there was no purchaser found, then it could be entered 
in forty acre tracts at the minimum price, by any one who 
wished to make apurchase. Although the lands were offered 
at public sale to the highest bidder, they very seldom brought 
more than the minimum price, and particularly the lands 
claimed by settlers. The settlers being aware that if rival 


bidding was permitted in any one instance, it might become a 


general thing, and for selftpreservation they formed strong 
combinations to protect each other, in order to procure the 


lands on which they had settled, at the lowest price. In some — 


few instances attempts were made to bid on the lands claimed 
by the settlers, but, as a genera] thing, the parties who at- 
tempted it were summarily and decisively disposed of, and 
they were glad to retire from the contest. 

The receipts of the land office at Burlington amounted to 
nearly a half a million of dollars within the first year after the 
office was opened. ~ In the Dubuqne district the receipts were 
not so large. 

Most of those who came to lowa before railroads were built, 
came by the river, and after a long and weary journey down 
the Ohio and up the Mississippi, they were inclined to stop at 
the first landings, and the southern part of Iowa, probably, 
from this cause, at first settled up much more rapidly than the 
northern portion. After the whites were permitted to cross 
over to the west bank of the Mississippi, the resources of Iowa 
were soon much known to the states, and immigration rapidly 
came from the east to the west; and the country settled: up be- 
yond the expectation of every one, and Iowa increased in 
population almost without a parallel. And owing to the in- 
crease in the price of land, most of the first settlers, who were 
of industrious and frugal ane became wealthy, and in their 
deciining ‘days lived at their ease. 
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_ In 1839, congress made provisions for opening and bridging 
Iowa, what were called military roads. One of these roads 
started from Dubuque, and passed through the county seats of 
Jones, Johnson, Washington and Henry counties, and thence 
to the seat boundary of the state of Missouri, to a point 
where it was thought would be most suitable for its extension 
to Jefferson City and St. Louis; and it provided for opening 
and bridging another road from Burlington through the coun- 
ties of Des Moines, Henry (then Henry and Jefferson) and 
Van Buren, to the Indian Agency, near the river Des Moines. 
“Subsequently there was an appropriation made by congress 
for a road from Muscatine to Iowa City. 

For many years after the first settling of the country, the 
thoroughfares from place to place were but very little more 

. than what they were by nature, and the travel, made them. 
Most of the streams crossed by these roads were bridged, 
which very much improved the facilities for traveling, and, 
compared with other roads in the territory, were extensively 
used. Appropriations were made for opening these roads by 
government, professedly for military purposes, so that troops, 
‘in case of war with the Indians, or were needed for other pur- 
poses, could be quickly moved from one portion of the terri- 
tory to another. These bridges were built in a good substan- 
tial manner, under the direction of government engineers, and 
in the first settling of the country, were of very great benefit 
to travelers. 

During the summer of 1840, the United States caused the 
census to be taken by the marshal, Francis Gehon, and the 
population at that time was found to be 43,114. After the 
census reports were made out, the governor thought proper 
to convene the legislature, for the purpose of making a new 
apportionment of its members. The legislature met in July, 
and made the following distribution of its members, which 
shows what portions of Iowa were most attractive to the first 
settlers. 

Under this apportionment Lee county had two members of 
the council, and three representatives. The county of Van 
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Buren had two members of the council, and three representa- 
tives. The county of Des Moines had one member of the 
council, and five representatives. Henry county had one | 
councilman, and three representatives. Jefferson county had 
one councilman, and one representative. The counties of — 
Washington and Louisa had one councilman, and two rep- 
resentatives. The counties of Muscatine and Johnson had 
one member cf the council, and two representatives. The 
counties of Cedar, Linn and Jones had one councilman, and 
two representatives. The counties of Scott and Clinton had 
one councilman, and two representatives. The counties of 
Dubuque, Jackson, Delaware and Clayton, had two members 
of the council, and three representatives. 

There was but very little done at this session of the legisla- 
ture, except the passing of local acts. There was a law en- 
acted authorizing a vote in the territory on a proposition for 
taking the preparatory steps to form a state government. This 
vote was taken at the next election in 1840, but the popular 
sentiment at that time was in favor of territorial government. 
In 1840 there was much political excitement. The democratic 
party had had the ascendency in the federal government for 
the past twelve years, and public patronage had been gener- 
ally bestowed upon the members of that party; and particu- 
larly in Iowa, the federal offices were filled with democrats. 
Van Buren’s administration had become unpopular with the 
people, and the whig politicians being anxious for place, there 
were great efforts made in 1840 to change the policy 
of the administration. Van Buren was the democrat, and 
Harrison the whig candidate for president. Public sentiment 
seemed to rapidly turn against Van Buren, and in favor of 
Harrison, and the result was that the latter was elected by a 
large majority. As soon as the result was known, there be- 
came a general scramble among the whigs for office, and 
nearly all the old officers throughout the country, from secre- 
tary of state down to the smallest post office, were turned out 
and whigs appointed in their places. And all the democrats 
in the territory that could be, were turned out of their offices, 
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give place for whigs, which were mostly filled by strangers 
from the states. 

John Chambers, of Kent .cky, was appointed governor; O. 
‘EB. Stull, of Virginia, was made secretary; James Wilson, of 
New Hampshire, received the appointment of surveyor gen- 
eral; and the land offices and other places were mostly filled 
by men not citizens of the territory. These appointments were 
‘made very soon after the new administration came into power, 
and the appointees, early in the season, moved into the terri- 
tory, and entered upon the duties of their respective offices. 


In the fall of 1841 Gov. Chambers was instructed by the 
president to hold a treaty with the Sacs and Foxes, with a 
view of purchasing all their lands in Iowa, and moving the 
Indians out of its limits. In pursuance of these instruc- 
‘tions, the governor called the Indians together at their agency 
near the Des Moines river to make their payment, due them 
by the provision of former treaties, and to hold a council for 
the purpose of purchasing their lands. On this occasion there 
were between two and three thousand Indians assembled. 
The United States government ordered a company of dragoons 
to the agency, for the purpose of keeping order, and a good 
many whites from the settlements, some on business, and some 
for curiosity, assembled at the agency, and altogether, there 
was a large assembly of people, which with the governor and 
his suite, made quite an imposing scene. The Indians were 
fed on the occasion at the expense of the government, and all 
seemed to be in good spirits. They engaged in various sports, 
and seemed to regard it as a general holiday. Among these 
sports was one which they called smoking for horses. This 
was done by placing a large number of their men in a row, 
squatted down in a stooping posture, with their backs bare, 
when one of their number, leading a horse in one hand, and 
holding a switch in the other, would come within a reaching 
distance of those squatted down, and strike some one of the 
number with all his might over the bare back some three or 
four times. If the Indian hit with the switch cringed, or 
gave any indication of being hurt, the one with the switch 
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passed him by, and repeated the same performance on the 
“back of another one, till he found one who would stand the 
castigation without flinching, and to him he gave the horse, — 
when the receiver would rise from his squatting posture, mount 
the horse, and ride off with the cheers of the company. This 
was a very interesting ceremony with the Indians, and they 
became much excited with it. Those who succeeded in bear- 
ing the whip without flinching, seemed to think they had 
achieved great honor, while those who did not, felt themsefves 
degraded. In this way there was quite a number cf horses 
changed hands in a short time. 

The Indians were kept together for council nearly a week, 
and every effort in his power was made on the part of the gov- 
ernor and his suite to effect a purchase of their lands, and pro- 
vide a home for them in the north. But the Sacs an! Foxes, 
either from a fear of the Sioux, or because they did not like a 
cold climate, hesitated about coming to any definite terms. 

One morning when the chiefs were called together, it hav- 
ing rained the evening before, the air was quite chilly, and 
there was a cold, cutting wind blowing from the north-west, 
and the governor, when he came into the council, remarked to 
Keokuk that it was very cold, to which the shrewd old chief 
quickly replied, “that the Great Spirit had caused it to turn 
cold, that His people might have a foretaste of what they would 
have to experience if they sold their lands and moved north.” 
This little incident had its weight, and was probably the 
means of preventing the purchase of their lands at that time, 
for the great obstacle seemed to be their objection to moving 
north. So this treaty proved a failure, much to the regret of 
those who were anxious to occupy some of the choice spots in 
the Indian country. 


Only a small portion of Johnson county was embraced in 
the first purchase. 

After the Indians moved to the west side of the Mississippi, 
there was a trading house established in the south-east part of 
the county, on the Iowa river, in Keokuk’s reserve, near the 
western line of the first purchase. This trading house which 
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under the superintendence of John Gilbert, was proba- 
bly the first settlement in the county. Gilbert was a native of 
the state of New York, a good scholar, was possessed of busi- 
ness talents, and a man of more than ordinary ability. His 
real name was said to be John W. Prentice. He had been 
unsuccessful in business in his native state; this, with other 
circumstances, caused him to change his name and residence 
“and come west. He entered into the employ of the Green 
_ Bay Trading Company, learned the Indian language, had the 
confidence of the company, and was sent to various points to 
trade with the Indians, and as a trader came among the Sacs 
and Foxes. He died in March, 1839. 


In the fall of 1836, Gilbert, while on a visit to the town of 
Rock Island (then called Stephenson), fell in with Philip Clark 
-and Eli Myers, and they went home with him. These men 
had traveled on horseback from Indiana, for the purpose of 
seeing the country and selecting a place in which to settle 
with their families. They were pleased with the country in 
the vicinity of the trading house, and that tall selected their 
claims and built cabins, preparatory for opening farms, and 
returned home.. The next spring, accompanied by several of 
their neighbors, they moved out with their families; and they 
may be reckoned among the first permanent settlers of this 
county. 

The site on which Iowa City was laid out was in the same 
purchase which was made on the 21st of October, 1837, and 
by the provisions of this treaty, the Sacs and Foxes were not 
required to give up possession of these lands till eight months 
after it was ratified by the senate of the United States, which 
was not done and proclaimed till the 21st of February, 1838; 
so that the Indians were rightfully in possession of the land 
when the capital was located. The town was laid out and 
surveyed under the direction of Thomas Cox, who was a 
member of the first legislature, and quite a noted character in 
the early days of Iowa. He was assisted in the survey by 
John Frierson, and the map of the town was drawn by L. 
Jackson. ‘The surveyors commenced their work in the latter 
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part of June, but owing to the thick growth of timber on — 


most of the grounds, the survey was not completed so that the 


lots could be sold, till the 18th of August, 1839. At this date, — 


after due notice, there was held a public sale of lots. About 
the time of the first sale of lots, Walter Butler and family came 


to the town and erected a building for a hotel, which may be | 


regarded as the first public house erected at this point, and in 
early days he was regarded as one of the leading men of the 
place. 

As yet, there were no laid out roads in this part of the 
country, and but few beaten paths by which the traveler could 
direct his course; and strangers frequently missed their way 
while crossing the large prairies, and this was particularly the 
case in traveling between the capital and Dubuque. To rem- 
- edy this difficulty, Lyman Dillon was employed to mark out 
this route; and with his prairie team he plowed a furrow the 
whole distance between the two places. 


On the Ist of January, 1840, there were about twenty families 
settled in Iowa City, and on the 11th of this month the con- 
tract for building the capitol was let to Rayne & Co., the indi- 
viduals who had built the capitol at Springfield, Illinois, 
Skean and McDonald, of this firm, came on in the follow- 
ing April with a large number of hands and commenced the 
work, which, with other improvements, gave the city quite a 
business-like appearance. 


By the provisions of the treaty of the 21st of October, 1837 
the United States were ‘to expend in breaking up, and fenc- 
ing grounds, twenty-four thousand dollars,” for the use of the 
Indians. And to carry out this agreement, in the summer of 
1839, the general government, about sixteen miles west of 
lowa City, broke up and put under substantial fence about a 
section of land. This was near where Poweshiek had located 
his village, and was for the use of his band. But this ex- 
penditure of money did the Indians but very little good, for 
through their neglect the fences were burned up, and the 
whole improvement soon went to waste. 
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- On the 20th of June, 1841, the citizens of Iowa City were 
‘greatly elated by the arrival of the steamer Ripple, under the 
mmand of Captain Jones. This was the first steamer that 
ever thus far ascended the Iowa river. The occasion. was 
celebrated by a public dinner and other festivities, in which 
about seventy-five persons participated. 
The legislature, which met at Burlington in the fall of 1840, 
on the 13th of January, 1841, passed an act which required 
the next legislature to convene on the first Monday of the next 
- December at Iowa City, provided the public buildings would 
be so far completed that the legislative assembly could be ac- 
_commodated in them, or that other suitable buildings should be 
furnished, free of rent. In either case the governor was to issue 
his proclamation convening the legislature at that place. 
_ After it was known that a law had been passed authorizing 
the convening of the legislature at lowa City, early in the 
season of that year, Dr. N. Jackson, an old gentleman who 
had had some experience in an editorial life, went to Iowa 
City and started a democratic paper called the “Iowa City 
_ Argus,” which was the first newspaper ever published at that 
place. Soon after the appearance of the Argus, William Crum 
started a whig paper, called the ‘Iowa Statesman.” 

Ver Plank Van Antwarp, who, in the early days of the ter- 
ritory took an active part in politics, and under the Van Buren 
administration held the receiver’s office in the land office at Bur- 
lington, was ambitious of maintaining his political standing in 
the territory. And having been turned out of office by the new 
administration, and having no particular business to which he 
could turn his attention, associated himself with Thomas 
Hughes, who was a practical printer, and had been engaged 
in publishing a paper at Muscatine, went to Iowa City, and 
on the 4th of December, 1841, published a paper called ‘‘The 
Iowa City Capital Reporter.” 

Notwithstanding the great whig triumph which had been 
achieved the year before at the presidential clection, the legis- 
lature of Iowa was largely democratic. At the meeting of 
the legislature there arose a fierce and bitter quarrel between 
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the proprietors of the two democratic papers and their friends,» | 


about who should have the job of doing the incidental print- 
for the session; and several ballots were taken by the legisla- 
ture without being able to elect a printer. At last, the demo- 
crats being desirous of having a paper to represent their party 
permanently established at the seat of government, and being 
satisfied that two papers of the same kind in polities could not 
be sustained, undertook to c»mpromise the difficulty. And 
the proprietors of the two papers were induced to leave the 
dispute to their mutual friends, to settle their claims to the 
public patronage. The arbitrators agreed upon a compromise 
of the matters of difference, by deciding that the proprietors 
of “The Capital Reporter” should have the job of printing, 


on condition that they would purchase Jackson’s press at a. 


price fixed by themselves. Hughesand Van Antwerp thought 
the price exorbitant, but concluded to purchase the establish- 
ment at the price fixed, and combine the two offices into one. 
Van Antwerp, who conducted the editorial department of the 
paper, being naturally a man of high spirits, and desirous of 
having everything his own way, was not well pleased with the 
regimen he had to submit to, in order to get the public print- 
ing and permanently establish his paper. His feelings had 
become somewhat soured towards those democrats who had 
opposed his wishes and befriended Jackson, and after the mat- 
ter of public printing was finally settled, Van Antwerp pub- 
lished in his paper some very seyere strictures upon the course 
pursued by those who had befriended his opponent. And among 
the number whom the editor of the Reporter undertook to chas- 
tise through the columns of his paper, for what he deemed to 
be derelictions of democratic principles, was M. Bainbridge, a 
member of the council, from Dubuque. Bainbridge was one 
of the leading members of the council, and at a former session 
had been president of that body; and towards him the editor 
seemed- to particularly vent his spleen, and said of him some 
very severe things. Bainbridge did not feel like quietly sub- 
mitting to the castigations dealt out by Van Antwerp, but 
sought redress, and, one day meeting Van Antwarp in the 
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ball leading to the council chamber, commenced a personal 
attack upon him. Van Antwarp undertook to defend himself 
with a pistol, but before he could get it in a position to use, 
Bainbridge, being much the stronger man, wrenched the pis- 
tol out of his hand. Just at this time, Secretary Stull, hear- 
ing the noise, rushed from his office into the hall, and seeing 
Bainbridge take the pistol from Van Antwerp, bawled out at 
the top of his voice, “ To the victor belongs the spoils.” Bain- 
bridge having deprived Van Antwerp of his weapon, was 
about to give him a severe drubbing, but the noise had at- 
tracted a number of the members of the legislature to the hall, 
and they separated the combatants before any serious injury 
was done to either party. 

The last legislature which met at Burlington, about the close 
of the session, reviewed the acts concerning Iowa City and 
the capitol, and instead of three commissioners, they created 
the office of superintendent of public buildings, and territorial 
agent. The law which had been passed fixing the average 
price of lots at three hundred dollars was repealed, and the 
territorial agents, in conjunction with other persons, were to 
value the unsold lots in the city so as to make their average 
value two hundred dollars apiece. Chauncy Swan was ap- 
pointed superintendent, at a salary of a thousand dollars a 
year, and Jesse Williams was appointed territorial agent, at a 
salary of seven hundred dollars. 

At the organization of the terrritorial government, congress 
made an appropriation of twenty thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of erecting the capitol building, and subsequently gave 
the section of land on which the town of Iowa City was laid 
out. The twenty thousand dollars, with all the proceeds of 
the sale of lots had been expended, and the territorial agent 
had borrowed five thousand and five hundred dollars from the 
Dubuque Bank, to assist in pushing forward the work on the 
capitol, but up to the time for the meeting of the legislature, 
the building had not progressed so that any part of it could 
be finished for use. The wall on the east side had been raised 
to the bottom of the cornice, it being thirty-five feet from the 
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ground; the west front and ends were thirty feet from the 
ground, and it was estimated it wou'd cost a thousand dollars 
to raise them to the square. The foundation of the east por- 
tico was completed, and there was material enough purchased 
and on hand to nearly put on the roof and inclose the build- 


‘ing, but it was estimated that it would take thirty-three thou-_ 


sand three hundred and thirty dollars to complete the entire 
building, and fifteen thousand dollars to finish two rooms for. 
ty-three feet long, by twenty-two and a half feet wide, so that 
they could be used for legislative halls. Great efforts were 
made to so far complete the capitol building that it could be 
used by the legislature the coming winter, but as soon as it 
was ascertained that it could not be done, rooms were fur- 
nished at private expense, and tendered to Gov. Chambers, 
and on the 1st of November he ordered the furniture used at 
Burlington to be removed to Iowa .City, and issued his proc- 
lamation convening the legislature at the new capital. Jowa 
City at this time was quite a small place; there being but a 
few houses, the accommodations for members of the legisla- 
ture and those who had occasion to visit the capital were not as 
commodious and extensive as many of them had been accus- 
tomed to in their native states. Provisions were scarce and 
hard to be got, and the requisites for comfortable entertainment 
in almost every respect were very limited, and there were 
great complaints by those who visited the place about the fare 
they received. The editor of the Hawkeye, James G. Ed- 
wards, fond of good living, wrote for his paper some very se- 


vere strictures on the landlords of the place, and complained- 


that he could not get even a “drumstick of a chicken” at 
the dinner table, such being the scarcity of viands, and the 
number of hungry persons to feed. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WOODBRIDGE SELL. lg lee 


‘THE WOODBRIDGE SELL; 


A CHAPTER FROM THE UNPUBLISHED HISTORY OF 
CEDAR COUNTY. 


BY WM. H. TUTHILL. 


_ About six miles west of Tipton, on one of the roads running 
coward Iowa City, may be found a post office bearing the eupho- 
, name of Woodbridge, snugly nestled in a pleasant neigh- 

rhood composed of some half'adozen or more thriving farmers, 
who, desirous of mail facilities, had, during the Polk adminis- 
tration, procured the establishment of the office, and secured 
the appointment of Mr. Henry Bagley (an ardent and devoted 
whig) as postmaster, there being, strange as it may seem in 
our degenerate days, no competing aspirants for the situation, 
although perhaps the emoluments of the office, estimated at 
something less than twenty-five dollars per annum, might be 
sonsidered a good and sufficient reason why the “ Nasbys” of 
shat day were not more numerous. 


_ The duties of the incumbent were performed to the entire 
satisfaction of the mail patrons thereabout, and “all. was 
quiet” at Woodbridge. Time rolled on; and in the mutations 
of our political history, General Zachary Taylor succeeded 
James K. Polk, and had complimented the young and thrifty 
state of Iowa by appointing our old friend Fitz Henry War- 
ren, Esq., assistant postmaster general, when the removal of 
democratic incumbents and substitution of whig officials be- 
came the order of the day. 

This procedure, although only practically carrying out the 
Jacksonian policy, was looked upon as a gross outrage by the 
losing party, if the indignait comments and denunciations of 
the democratic newspapers of the day are to be considered 
competent evidence, and amongst them the fierce vernacular 
diatribes of the Jackson County Democrat, or “Threshing 
Machine,” as it was sometimes facetiously entitled, then edited 
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by J. B. Dorr, Esq., were prominent in intensity and bitter. | 
ness, pouring with unsparing violence on the hapless bead of © 


Fitz Henry the full volume of its inky fulminations. 


Now, it so happened that just at this particular juncture, - 


our Woodbridge P. M. being about to remove from the 
neighborhood, it became necessary to obtain a successor, but 
upon enquiry, not a single whig could be found willing to fill 
the vacancy, and only after much solicitation, an honest, staid 


and quiet farmer by the name of Asa Haskin, who, by the © 


way, was a faithful democrat, consented to receive the import- 
ant trust. Whereupon the writer was called upon to make a 
proper statement to the department of the merits of the case, 
which being done, the resignation of Henry Bagley was re- 
ceived, the appointment of Asa Haskin made in due form of 
law, and the new appointee immediately entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties with the unanimous concurrence of all 
the inhabitants of the settlement. 

It was, perhaps, wicked to sell an editor, but the opportunity 
was so tempting that the sin was overlooked, and a communi- 


eation concocted, purporting to be from a citizen of Wood- 


bridge, addressed to the editor of the Jackson County Demo- 
crat, headed in large letters, “ ANorHER OutTraAGE!” and stat- 
ing that ‘the citizens of our usually quiet place have this day 
received the intelligence that we nave tost our worthy and 
efficient postmaster, Henry Bagley, Esq., and that Asa Has- 
kin has been appointed in his place. No fault has ever been 
charged, nor could any be found against Bagley. He was not 
only popular as an officer, but highly esteemed as a citizen, 
and the question may well be asked, why should he be dis- 
piaced for such a man as Haskin? Please, Mr. Editor, give 
this due publicity, as another of the high-handed and tyran- 


nical acts of the despot now in power.” To this missive a P. 


S. was added, that the writer did not append his name, and 
would mail it at Tipton, as he wished to avoid any suspicion 
from the new P. M. 

The communication was intended, and did, convey to the 
editor a very different meaning from its literal reading, and as 


ral 
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‘anticipated, the article itself not. only appeared in the next 
issue of the paper, but was accompanied by a half column of 
indignant editorial, denouncing the oppressive and outrageous 
act, and in good hearty saxon expletives abusing Fitz Henry 
Warren for removing such an excellent and worthy man as 
Bagley, and appointing in his stead so degraded a specimen 
of humanity as Haskin, and that this despotic exercise of 
power for party purposes, precisely similar to other flagrant 
acts already noted, would sink the perpetrator and his party 
to the lowest depths of infamy. 

The sell was complete, and the expose duly appeared in the 
Iowa City Republican, in the shape of a communication from 
Tipton, calling attention to the fiery article in the Democrat, 
and stating that the editor must have been grievously imposed 

- upon, as the simple facts were that Bagley, who was an un- 

compromising whig, had resigned, and the terribly abused 
second assistant postmaster general had appointed Haskin, a 
very worthy man, although a democrat, to fill the vacancy, 
and suggesting the strong probability that many of the other 
eases so savagely denounced might prove equally free from 
censure if the facts were known. 

To this expose the “ Threshing Machine” maintained a dig- 
nified silence. It was doubtless a sore subject, but enquiries 
were instituted to ascertain the author of the hoaz, and the 
manuscript forwarded to Tipton to ascertain by comparison of 
handwriting, the identity of the audacious joker. This proved 
a lamentable failure, for the author having anticipated such 
action, had only forwarded a@ copy, written by a person whose 
penmanship would not be recognized. 

The denouement occurred many years afterward. The war 
of the rebellion had broken out, and the editor nobly with- 
drawing from political strife, volunteered to battle for the 
Union, and became known as one of the patriotic and gallant 
officers of whom Iowa may well be proud, when at a casual 
meeting, the writer gave Col. Dorr the whole history of the 
occurrence, and both had a hearty laugh over the Woodbridge 
Sell. 

15 
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PIONEERS OF MARION COUNTY. 


BY WILLIAM DONNEL. 


CHAPTER VI. : 


Cram Law, anp Cxvp Laws. 


(Continued from page 44.) 


The manner of taking claims having been described in an- 
other place, we now proceed to a description of the govern- 
ment adopted by the settlers, mainly intended for the regula- 
tion of their claim interests, as soon as circumstances rendered 
such government necessary. 

As we have stated, most of the settlers were poor men, who 
had sought the country for the purpose of advancing their pe- 
cuniary interests, prompted by the liberal advantage offered 
by the general government, which was a claim interest in a 
certain amount of the public lands till these lands should be 
subject to sale. In this they saw an opening that seemed to 
promise admission into comparative independence, if not actual 
wealth. And for the most of them, we are happy to say, this 
hope has been, to a greater or less extent, realized. Their 
sacrifices and labors have been rewarded. They are wealthy. 
The proprietors of the soil they acquired with so much hard- 
ship, they now rest from their labors, with all the comforts 
and many of the luxuries of life at their command. Though 
more than twenty-five years have passed away since some of 
them established their homes in this then trackless wilderness, 
and those who were in the summer of life then. are now in 
the autumn of decline, the scenes of their early trials are still 
fresh to their memories, and they love to “ fight their battles 
over again,” in the secure retreat of their own happy homes. 

As above stated, an act of congress granted to each settler 
the privilege of locating upon and claiming three hundred and 
twenty acres of land until the time of the sale, when he could 
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enter and secure a permanent title to the same. This claim 
right was regulated by what was called the ‘ Claim Law,” 
that had its origin ina large meeting of citizens at Locust 
_ Grove, Jefferson county, and was legalized by the territorial 
legislature in 1839. 

The provisions of this law were briefly these: Any person 


_ twenty-one years old, or any other person at the head of a 
_ family, could possess him or herself of three hundred and 
_ twenty acres of land belonging to the government, and not 
_ legally claimed or occupied by any other person or persons. 
_ This could be claimed in one or two tracts, as suited the inter- 


od 


est cr convenience of the claimant. Said claim had to be de 
fined by well blazed or well staked lines, as it might happen 
to be, in the timber or on the prairie, said lines not to cross or 
conflict with those of other claims. Then the claimant was 


required to build a house on the land, live in it, and culti- 


vate a certain amount yearly, as evidence of his intention to 
become a permanent settler thereon. In case he should ab- 
sent himself from it six months at any one time, it was for- 
feited, and subject to be “jumped,” that is, any other person 
legally entitled to a claim, could take possession of and hold 
it as though it had never been claimed. But, unlike the pres- 
ent homestead right, claims were transferable at any time, 
and many who found themselves unable to buy of the govern- 
ment, sold to individuals, sometimes for enough to enter other 


' tracts, and thus secured a permanent title to some portion of 


Uncle Sam’s dominions. 

Notwithstanding this apparently just and comprehensive 
mode of regulating these affairs, difficulties often occurred be- 
tween settlers in relation to their claims. With no other title 
than that obtained by mere possession, it did not always ap- 
pear so clear and unquestionable as to secure the holder in 
undisturbed possession thereof. In a community where all 
are in eager pursuit of the same object—the acquisition of 
property—it is not uncommon to find a few not thoroughly 
governed by a sense of honesty. So, in a community re- 
mote from the influence of law and order, rogues were not dis- 
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posed to be less roguish. There were no convenient courts of #) 


justice, through whose influence men could be restrained from 
intruding upon each other’s rights. The nearest one at that 
early day was in Washington county, about seventy-five miles 
distant. Thus isolated from comparative civilization, it is not 
strange that quarrels often occurred between the settlers that 
sometimes threatened serious results. 


This state of things called for some kind of law, and each 
settlement of any,considerable number found it necessary to 
adopt certain rules and regulations for its government in all 
affairs pertaining to claims. At first they were intended to 
regulate such differences as might arise between the claimants 
only, but were afterwards deemed a necessary protection 
against the encroachments of speculators and a moried class 
of settlers. These “‘ By-Laws,” as they were called, embodied 
the purest “squatter sovereignty” principle. That of each 
settlement differed more or less, according to circumstances, 
but in all the object was the same. Under them the settlers 
were organized into “clubs,” duly officered and obligated to 
serve on all necessary occasions. 


As a matter of historical curiosity let us here introduce a 


verbatim copy of a set of these By-Laws. It is of somewhat ' 


later date than most of them, but contains the substance of 
what has just been said of them generally. Having lain in 
obscurity for more than twenty years, they now come forth 
with the color of antiquity, and, as a relic of old times, de- 
serve a place more enduring than the yellow, half-worn sheets 
of old-fashioned writing paper from which we copy them: 


“BY-LAWS. 


“ At a meeting held atthe house of Jesse J ohnson, in Perry 
township, Marion county, state of Iowa, on Saturday, the 19th 
day of August, 1848, Peter Brans was called to the chair, and 
James M. Brans was appointed secretary. The object of the 
meeting being stated, the meeting then proceeded to adopt 
the following preamble and resolutions : 
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““Wuereas, It has become a custom in the western states, 


as soon as the Indian title to the public lands has been extin- 


- guished by the general government, for the citizens of the 
_ United States to settle upon and improve said lands, and here- 
-tofore the i improvement and claim of the settler, to the extent 
of three hundred and twenty acres, has been respected by 
both the citizens and laws of Iowa, 
_ “Resolved, That we will protect all citizens upon the public 


lands, in the peaceable possession of their claims, to the ex- 
_tent of three hundred and twenty acres, for two years after 


’ 


the land sales, and longer, if necessary. 

“* Resolved, That if any person or persons shall enter the 
claim of any settler, that he or they shall immediately deed it 
back again to said settler, and wait three years without inter- 
est. 

“ Resolved, That if he refuses to comply with the above 
requisitions, he shall be subject to such punishment as the 
settlers shall choose to inflict. 

“ Feesolved, That we will remove any person or persons who 
may enter the claim of any settler and settle upon it, peacea- 
bly if we can, forcibly if we must, even if their removal 
should lead to bloodshed, being compelled to do so for our 
own common safety, that we may not be driven by ruthless 
speculators from our firesides and our homes. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five be appoiuted to settle 
all differences that may arise. 

Here follow the names of this important committee, and a 
resolution appointing a captain. Then a concluding resolu- 
tion, ordering the publication of these proceedings in certain 
newspapers favorable to the cause. 

The next meeting (the only one we have any record of be- 
sides the above) came off at the same place, on the 9th of 
September of the same year, at which the following additional 
resolutions were adopted: 

“‘ Resolved, That each settler that applies first shall have 
his or her name registered, and if any two claims should con- 
flict, then it shall be the duty of the second settler for the same 
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piece of land to call the committee together and have the 
matter settled; and each settler that expects the benefit of 
these resolutions, must have his or her claim registered by the 
20th of the present month. 
% # * % = * x 

«“ Resolved, That it shall be the duty of each settler to sign 
these By-Laws, and he that refuses to do so, cannot, and shall 
not be protected by us. 

“ Resolved, That any settler who may have signed these 
By-Laws, and refuses to render service when called upon by 
the proper officers, and without a reasonable excuse, shall be 
fined the sum of ten dollars, to be divided among those that 
may have rendered the service necessary.” 

A lieutenant and ensign were elected at the conclusion of 
this meeting, but their duties are not prescribed. 

Appended to this venerable document are the names of 
thirty five settlers. Two more who, though their hearts were 
in the cause, were omitted, for prudential reasons that may ap- 
pear on the face of the instrument, when it is known that they 
held the civil offices of justice of the peace and constable. 

Such a company of strong, resolute men, united in a com- 
mon cause, to which they were the more attached because it 
affected their home interests, might seem sufficient to strike 
terror to the heart of any lonely speculator who might have 
strayed into the settlement and made choice of some valuable 
tract claimed by one of the number. 

Without doubt, the intent of the claim law was to secure to 
actual settlers the lands in small portions, so as to facilitate 
the rapid settlement and improvement of the country, thereby 
increasing its wealth and strength, a result slowly reached 
through the impediments of speculation. Yet there was no 
law forbidding speculation in these lands, nor even the enter- 
ing of claims belonging to actual settlers without due compen- 
sation to the owners; and to supply this want these By-Laws 
were instituted. Though the settlers were admitted to the 
first choice, some regulations were necessary to secure them 
in their possession afver they were subject to entry. Though 


- 
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conducted very much upon the mob principle, their intent was 
legal so far as it went to inforce the intent of the law. Going 
beyond this, they were very mobs without any legal authority. 
But as an auxiliary to the enforcement of the law itself, these 
By-Laws must be regarded as the best thing that could have 
been gotten up. Indeed, they were but the natural result of 
the then state of things. They placed the law in the hands 
of those who were directly interested in its enforcement, with- 
out which we have reason to suppose that it might have been 
nearly a dead letter upon the statute book. 


When the lands came into market, and speculators and 
other buyers made their appearance, the settlers naturally be- 
came suspicious of their motives, and these suspicions were 
founded on some practical reasons. Many of the settlers 
had made improvements on their claims, and valued them ac- 
cordingly. In case they were not prepared to enter them, 
they did not wish to part with them for less than what they 
deemed them worth. Yet these claims were subject to entry, 
and as there was no law forcing the purchaser to pay more 
than the $1.25 per acre he paid to the government, it de- 
pended upon his magnanimity whether he would pay more or 
not. Some men cannot afford to be magnanimous without 
the authority of law. They cling to the letter of it so long as 
it suits their convenience ; and it did not suit the convenience 
of some of these speculators to pay twice for the same proper- 
ty. The little cabin that constituted the poor settler’s home, 
and the ground on which he had cultivated a few crops of 
corn and vegetables, and the fence that enclosed them, were 
of much greater value in the estimation of the occupant, than 
of him who might have been already the possessor of large 
landed estates, and who could easily secure other tracts 
equally as good, and unoccupied, a little farther west. It he 
entered the land regardless of the settler’s rights, and refused 
to pay him what was deemed a just compensation for his labor, 
or indeed anything, the only remedy was the club law; and, 
as intimated in some of the resolutions just quoted, it was 
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somewhat dangerous to disregard its authority. An instance 
of this will be the subject of another chapter. 

As appears in one or two resolutions, differences | between 
settlers relative to claims, were settled by arbitration. All. 
decisions by such a court were considered final. There was 
no other, neither above nor below it, to appeal to. In case 
either of the contending parties should refuse to submit to the 
decision of the arbitrators, and continued to make himself 
troublesome about the matter, his case was submitted to 
Judge Lynch, where it was apt to end. Any claim holder not 
a member.of a club, was not entitled to the benefits thereof ; 
and, further,— though perhaps not a universal rule,— any such 
person positively refusing to subscribe to, or comply with, the 
rules and regulations of a settlement, as set forth in its By- 
Laws, thereby indicating an opposition to them, was subjected 
to a species of ostracism difficult to endure in any country, 
much less in a new and sparsely settled district, where the 
convenietices of social intercourse were occasionally felt to be 
indispensable. Againstsuch an offender “non-intercourse” was 
declared, which withheld from him all aid and comfort, either 
in sickness or in health. Such a punishment was apt to be 
severely felt, and, sooner or later, would bring the rebellious 
individual to terms. 

But strict fidelity to the facts of history will not permit us 
to say that the spirit of monopoly was confined entirely to 
speculators. Many settlers were not content with the amount 
of land the law entitled them to, but made pretended clainis 
to so large a portion of the territory that, in some instances, it 
was difficult for a buyer to find an unclaimed lot. Of course 
such claims were without improvements, but the pretended 
claimants, by representing themselves as the real owners 
thereof, would frequently impose upon some unwary buyer, or, 
by threats, extort from him sums, varying in proportion to the 
supposed value of the claim, or whatever sum could be ob- 
tained. For an instance of this, part of the land on which 
the author resides was once a pretended claim, for which the 
present owner was compelled to pay a small sum, he having 
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“entered it after learning by due inquiry that it was unoceu- 
pied. In this case, the club followed him and another indi- 
vidual named Brown, who was charged with a similar offense, 
as far as Oskaloosa. Brown stubbornly refused to comply 
with their demands, and went his way, whilst J. ©. Donnel, 
who had offended to the amount of eighty acres, satisfied the 
claimants, for the time being, with a note of hand for thirty- 
five dollars, the half of which was afterwards paid upon com- 
promise of the parties. Judgment had been rendered for the 
whole by J. D. Bedell, justice of the peace, at Red Rock, but 
rather than carry the case to the district court, each agreed to 
divide the difference, and pay his own cost. 
We mention this case somewhat particularly, because it was 
about the last demoustration made by the club, which soon 
after mutually abandoned its organization, as a thing no longer 
needed in the eastern part of the county. This was in 1848. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue Masors’ War. 


But perhaps the most notable event connected with claim 
troubles, occurred just previous to the date mentioned at the 
close of the last chapter, and as such deserves a full account, 
under the above title, by which it has ever since been known. 

Some time during the year 1844, a family by the name of 
Majors immigrated from the state of Illinois, and settled’ in 
the western part of what is now Mahaska county, and formed 
what was known as the “ Majors’ Settlement.” 

This family consisted of five brothers, two sisters, and their 
mother, a widow. One of the sisters was also a widow, and 
had two sons eligible to secure claims. In all, there were ten 
persons, each of whom claimed three hundred and twenty 
acres of land, amounting in the aggregate to five sections. 

Having secured their claims, they were among the first to 
organize a club in that settlement, and adopt rules and regu- 
lations for the government and protection of claimants. But 
in 1847, when the land sales opened, one of the brothers, 
Jacob H. Majors, who seems to have acted as agent for the 

; 16 
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family, entered all their claims; after which, having abund- 
ance of means at his disposal, he proceeded to enter some tim - 
bered claims, belonging to John Gillaspy, Jacob Miller, and 
Peter Parsons. His plea was that he did not know they were 
claims; but, after being informed that they were, he still 
evaded making restitution according to the rules of the club. 

When the report of these transactions spread abroad, it 
created no little excitement among the settlers, based upon 
fears for the fate of all their claims. That the Majors were a 
wealthy family, seemed now unquestionable; and, if not 
checked in their strides toward a land monopoly, they might 
continue them, to the ruin of many settlers; and their exam- 
ple might embolden others to do.the same, and thus neutralize 
the real purpose of the claim law. 

In view of this alarming state of things, the clubs convened, 


and passed resolutions denouncing the conduct of Jacob Ma- | 


jors, and decided upon a concerted movement to force him to 
deed back the claims above mentioned, should he refuse, after 
being duly admonished to do so, It was supposed he had 
many friends, who might back him in a refusal, and show 
some hostility in his defense; and this was the cause of the 
general uprising of the settlers in behalf of ther rights. The 
central committee sent word to the various clubs, request- 
ing them to meet at the residence of Jacob H. Majors, for the 
purpose of inducing him to make the required settlement. 

At the time specified for this meeting, the exact date of 
which we have not been able to obtain, a large number of 
people collected there, and remained all day, awaiting the re- 
turn of Majors, who was at Oskaloosa, attending the county 
commissioners’ court, as a member of that body. A message 
had been sent him, desiring his presence for the purpose 
above stated; and it was supposed that he would make his ap- 
pearance in the evening. 

During the day the crowd was increased by fresh arrivals, 
and no little excitement prevailed on learning that the offend- 
er was absent, and that doubts were entertained of his return 
that night, and of his willingness to comply with the. demand 
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_ for settlement. In order to induce him to come home, he was 


(\ 


informed that if he did not appear before sunrise the next 


morning, his property would be destroyed. When night came 


_ without bringing the incorrigible Majors, after having sent the 
above threatening notification, it was evident that something 
more than gentle coercion would be necessary to bring him 


to terms. 
At night some of the company went home, but the most of 


- them remained, and camped on the ground, to see what would 


j 


_be the result; though we are informed that it Was not the de- 


sign of most of them to execute the threat. And it is quite 
probable that Majors also regarded it as a mere threat, believ- 
ing that no one would dare to render himself liable to punish- 
ment, for a crime of such a grave character, and he therefore 
resolved to risk it. 

But early in the morning the log stable was discovered to 
be in flames; and soon after, the corn cribs and other gran- 
eries, all of which were consumed, with their contents. There 


“was no live stock in the stable, but a number of hogs were 


either burned, or killed, by the more excitable members of the 
mob, who were not disposed to make idle threats. 

Majors, now hearing that his property was being destroyed, 
sent a promise that he would deed the land back to the claim- 
ants; and under this promise the settlers dispersed to their 
homes. 

But in a few days, Mr. M. having reconsidered his promise, 
not only failed to fulfill it, but had warrants issued for the ar- 
rest of some of the more prominent leaders of the mob. Peter 
Parsons was arrested and taken to Oskaloosa, and the report 
went abroad that he was in jail there, and that the sheriff of 
Mahaska county was in pursuit of about fifty others, against 
whom indictments had been filed, among whom were George 
Gillaspy and John B. Hamilton. 

All this was calculated to arouse the indignation of the peo- 
ple to a degree that rendered it unsafe for Majors to remain 
at home, and he found it prudent to keep out of the way of 
the settlers as much as possible. Hereupon the settlers called 
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another meeting, to rendezvous at Durham’s Ford, and from — 


thence to go to Oskaloosa, release the prisoners, and punish 


Majors. It was late on Saturday when the summons came. — 


Next morning a large number collected at Knoxville, armed 
and equipped, and resolved to stand by the settlers’ rights at 
all hazards. A flag was prepared, showing the “stars and 
stripes,” and inscribed in lerge letters, “ Settlers’ Rights.” 

This company reached the neighborhood of Durham’s Ford 
that day, and remained there till the next, some camping out, 
and some putting up at the houses in the neighborhood. Here 
large accessions were expected, which came in that evening 
and the next morning, from both counties, some on horseback, 
and some in wagons, swelling the number to about five hun- 
dred. When all were together, and organized in a kind of 
military order, with arms, flag, fife, and drum, they presented 
asomewhat formidable appearance. To render it still more 
so, and to make an impression that would be the more likely 
to secure the object of the expedition without serious difficulty, 
the horsemen were drilled as cavalry, by a Mr. Mulkey, who 
had seen some service in the Mexican war. 

Thus the army marched into Oskaloosa, reaching that place 
at about the time the prisoner was to be tried. The arms 
were deposited in the wagons, under guard, and infantry and 
cavalry formed in the public square. When this formidable 
demonstration was observed, and its object made known, the 
trial of Parsons was indefinitely postponed, and he was re- 
leased without bail, though he had not been confined in jail, 
as was at first reported. 

I. C. Curtis, more recently a citizen of Pella, as spokesman 
for the settlers, stated the object of the visitation, and was an- 
swered by a Mr. Harbour, of Oskaloosa, in behalf of the au- 
thorities. Then followed other speeches and replies, that 
consumed the afternoon, and tended, and probably were in- 
tended, to kill time, and thus give excitement a chance to 
cool, rather than to effect any definite compromise. 


During all this time Majors was there, but invisible to those 


who most desired to see him. But in the evening he again 
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_ promised to comply with the demands of the settlers, and next 
morning redeemed his promise by furnishing deeds to those 
. persons whose land he had entered. Whereupon the army 

_ disbanded, and returned home. 

_ This, then, was regarded as a treaty of peace —a final con- 
clusion of the war. It was all that had been contended for. 

But Majors was not satisfied with such a conclusion. He was 
in a rage, considering himself a persecuted man, and the fire 

of revenge thus kindled in his breast rendered him rash, and 
regardless of consequences. A mob had followed him, de- 
stroyed his property, and forced him to surrender. The law 
was, therefore, evidently in his favor, and to the law he would 
appeal. Though the offense of Majors was such as to demand 
redress, and his persistent refusal to grant it voluntarily ren- 

- dered compulsion the only means that could be employed for 
that purpose, yet, as a means unauthorized by civil law, the 
uprising could hardly be dignified by a better term than mod ; 
but we are not prepared to say that in all cases a stizma should 
attach to the term; and reason will back us up in the conclu- 
sion that, in the absence of any civil law to right a flagrant 
wrong, mob law is right. 

Not long after this, Majors made preparations to bring the 
matter into court, but such was the unpopularity of his course, 
that it was found almost impossible to secure the arrest of per- 
sons indicted. Just previous to this, John M. Jones, who was, 
politically, on the winning side, was beaten in an election for 
sheriff of Mahaska county, solely because he was a friend of 
Majors. The officer who was authorized to make the arrests, 
was kind enough, whenever he conveniently could, to notify 
the intended prisoners when he should call for them, and con- 
sequently, when he did call, they were often absent, and their 
whereabouts unknown. 

Majors was repeatedly advised not to appear against them, 
but he persisted in so doing, and thereby subjected himself to 
the accumulated wrath of his enemies. He having added in- 
sult to insult, they were now determiued to punish him at all 
events. For this purpose a select company was sent in search 
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of him, with orders to seize him wherever he could be found, 
and convey him to Knoxville. Majors, conscious of his dan- 
ger, did not remain at his home, but frequently stayed at Dr. 
Buyer’s, a few miles south-west of Oskaloosa. To this place 
the detachment went, but not finding him there, they contin- 
ued the search till they discovered him in Hallowell’s saw 
mill, near the mouth of Cedar creek, a little south of Bellefon- 
taine. He was at work in the mill, sawing his own lumber, 
and it was observed that he kept a gun near him, and carried 
it with him as often as he had occasion to leave the mill, if 
only for a moment. Thus it was evident that great caution 
was requisite to effect his capture without serious conse- 
quences. To this end the men secreted themselves near by, 
and sent one of their number, who was an entire stranger to 
* him, to decoy him out, if possible, or throw him off his guard, 
till the others could steal in and seize him. The plan proved 
quite successful. Majors was soon engaged in conversation 
with his visitor, who had come to inquire after estray horses, in 
the meantime getting between the former and his gun, with- 
out exciting any suspicion. 

Now was the crisis! Ere the victim was aware of the pres- 
ence of another person, he felt himself seized by strong hands 
and carried out of the mill. As speedily as possible they 
placed him upon a horse, tied him on, and then set out for 
Knoxville. On their arrival here another select committee 
took charge of the prisoner. ‘They were blacked, so that'their 
identity could not be easily ascertained; and to this day, but 
few of those known to the circumstance can give their names. 
Perhaps for prudential reasons, this is kept a profound secret, 
for Majors still lives in Missouri, and might yet be disposed 
to avenge the insult he was then made to suffer. 

By this committee he was taken about a mile north of town, 
at, or near the present site of the county fair grounds, where 
a preparation of tar and feathers was in waiting. Here they 
stripped him of all his clothing, and applied a coating of the 
tar and feathers to his naked body. Over this they drew his 
clothing, and then completed the job by adding another coat- 
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ing of the same materials, giving to the wearer a very portly 

_ppearance. He was then permitted to go his way, with the 

admonition never to repeat the offense for which he had been 

_ thus severely punished. 

_ Instead of taking a more private route homeward, to avoid 
being seen in his ridiculous plight, he passed dinectly through 
Knoxville, and took the most public road thence to his place. 

_ It was sometime during the night when he reached home, and 

in order to avoid frightening his family unnecessarily, he 

stopped at some distance from the house and called to them; 
and when he had thus aroused them he informed them of his 
condition. 

Sometime afterwards Majors made another attempt at pros- 
ecution, but was unable to bring his case into court for the 
- reason that the court house was guarded at about the time set 

for trial, and everyone, lawyers and witnesses, known to be 
tor the prosecution, were egged away when they attempted to 
enter. Thus foiled again, he abanoned the case finally. 

Not long after this the family sold their possessions and 

-moved away. 

Since the above was written, the following additional ac- 
count appeared in a communication to the Voter: 

“ After receiving the generous coat of tar and feathers, Ma- 
jors was indefatigable in his efforts to prosecute and convict 
the leaders in the various raids against him. The state of 
feeling, as exhibited in the late proceedings in the vicinity of 

Knoxville, affording but little prospect of success in Marion 
county, he resorted to the courts of Mahaska, where he fan- 
cied a more favorable tone of public sentiment existed. After 
a number of failures, he finally succeeded in obtaining bills of 
indictment against a number of individuals who had been dis- 
turbers of his peace during the claim difficulties. 

“A young man named Bush, was among those indicted. 
Bush had incautiously allowed himself to be arrested, against 
a well understood arrangement, and entered into bonds to ap- 
pear at the term of court then next ensuing at Oskaloosa. 
Notwithstanding this violation of the rules by Bush, his friends 
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resolved to stand by him, as they were solemnly pledged to 
aid and assist their friends in every emergency growing out of | 


their difficulties. 


“Accordingly they arranged matters for the approaching trial. | 


One of their number, who very strongly resembled Bush in 
personal appearance, was chosen to represent him during the 
trial of the case. This was a bold step, but they ventured 
upon it. 

“At the sitting of the court, Bush and his substitute were 
surrounded by their friends. When the case was called, the 
pretended Bush responded, took his seat in the criminal box, 
and plead “not guilty” to the indictment; but when, in the 
progress of the suit, it became necessary to identify the crimi- 
nal at the bar as the real offending Bush, the similarity be- 


tween the two individuals became at first embarrassing and ~ 


then inexplicable, and caused no little delay in the proceed- 
ings; and the court finally lost its temper, and dismissed the 
case. The ruse was a success, and the case was literally 
laughed out of court, to the utter confusion of Majors and his 
attorneys, who were unprepared for this sharp practice. 

“At this unlooked-for failure when everything had promised 
success, Majors became mortified, chagrinned and discouraged, 
and gave up in despair. He made no further efforts to prose- 
eute the matter, being convinced of the impossibility of pro- 
curing a conviction in a community where the hand of every 
man was arrayed against him. He soon after ‘left the coun- 
try for his country’s good.’ Finding kindred spirits in Mis- 
souri, he sought a home among them, where he still resides. 

“Tt is by no means certain that the court, bar, or spectators 
of the trial, ever became aware of this ruse. It was known 
only to the initiated. Be 


CHAPTER VIII. 


First Exrotion — First Porrrrcan Convention —Name Pro 
POSED FOR THE County—Ore@anizine Act. 


At the time of its first settlement, the territory now em- 
braced by Marion county belonged to, and was under the ju- 
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dicial jutisdiction of, Washington county, together with the 
_ counties of Mahaska, Keokuk, Warren, and all other territory 
west of it, so far as the purchase extended. Washington was 
_ then the most western organized county in the same belt now 
included in the above named counties, and was, therefore, 
necessarily their seat of justice, and theauthority from whence 
they derived such temporary organizations as were needed 
for election and judicial purposes. 

In 1843, several election precincts were organized by au- 
thority of Washington county, extending through these 

sparsely settled districts, and one of them (perhaps the most 
western) included a large portion of Marion. This was called 
“Lake Precinct,” and the election came off on Lake Prairie, 
on the first Monday in October, 1843. In 1844, three or four 
precincts were established in the county, and another election 
was held on the first Monday in April of that year. This was 
on the occasion of the organization of Mahaska county, and 
Stephen Druilard, who lived on White Breast Prairie, was 
elected as one of the county commissioners for that county, of 
which Marion was made an attached part, as it had been to 
Washington. At that election each precinct also elected two 
justices of the peace, and two constables, to serve until the 
August election of that year, the names of whom we have not 
been able to obtain. The last elections held in connection 
with Mahaska county, were in April and August, 1845. 

In the spring of 1845, a movement was made to secure a 
separate county organization. A meeting, or convention, com- 
posed of a few of the more prominent citizens of the county, 
interested in the movement, was held at the house of Nathan 
Bass, on Lake Prairie.* The following named persons were 
present: Lysander W. Babbit, George Gillaspy, Reuben 


*The cabin at which this meeting was held, stood om the north bank of the Des Moines 
river, in the north-west corner of section 19, township 76, range 18, now Lake Prairie 
township. It has long since disappeared, and repeated freshets have washed away the 
bank for several rods inland from where it stood. Mr. Van Lent, a Hollander. now owns 

_ the land then claimed by Mr. Bass. We are thus particular, because it may interest the 
reader to be able to find upon the map, or know when he passes it, a place rendered in 
some degree memorable by the scene of the first polilical movement in the county, look- 
ing to its distinct organization. 


17 
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Matthews, Homer Matthews, David T. Durham, Nathan Bass, 
Joseph Druilard, John Williams, Levi Bainbridge, Isaac N. 
Crum, Simon Druilard, John W. Alley, and a few others. 
The meeting was organized by the appointment of Simon 
Druilard, chairman, and John W. Alley, secretary. 

One object of the meeting was to propose a name for the 
county, and another was to recommend some person to act as 
organizing sheriff, subject to appointment by the legislature ; 
also to choose some of the candidates for county offices, to be 
voted for at the first- election to be held for that purpose, the 
time of which was designated by the organizing act, a com- 
plete copy of which will be given in this chapter. But per- 
haps the most important object of the meeting was to influence 
a river location for a county seat. The residences of most of 
the above named citizens were along the river and in its 
neighborhood, and consequently their interests had much to 
do with whatever influence they could lawfully exercise to se- 
cure its loeation on the river. Red Rock was once an aspir- 
ant for the honor of being the seat of justice, and contended 
for it on the ground of its location on the river, by the naviga- 
tion of which she would have the advantage of commercial 
communication superior to any inland location. This argu- 
ment might have secured her the place, but for the overwhelm- 
ing fact that the town plat was occasionally found to be below 
high water mark. Evidences of floods that covered the place 
to the depth of several feet, at some remote period, are still 
visible upon the bark of the trees. In the spring of 1849 the 
town was nearly covered, and again in 1851 it was subjected 
to an overflow that forced the inhabitants to leave it. 

This object of the meeting was opposed by the inhabitants 
of other parts of the county, who derisively gave it the name 
of “ Oornstalk Convention.” Perhaps this was partly sug- 
gested by the fact of immense crops of corn being produced 
on the rich bottom prairies along the river. 

After the meeting was organized, several names were pro- 
posed for the new county. The president offered Nebraska Ay 
L, W. Babbit, Pulaski; Reuben Matthews, Center y after 
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which, Mr. Bainbridge spoke at some length on the fitness of 
_ names, denouncing the too common custom of honoring for- 
_ eigners and noted Indian chiets, by giving their names to our 
4 states, cuunties, and towns, and concluded by proposing Ma- 
_ Rion, the name of a distinguished patriot of the War of Inde- 
pendence, as the most suitable one that could be chosen. The 

_ proposition was seconded, and adopted by a unanimous vote. 
___A vote was then taken on the choice of a candidate for or- 

_ ganizing sheriff, and the choice fell upon Joseph Druilard. 

Immediately after the convention, petitions were circulated 
and sent to the legislature, proposing the name of the county 
as chosen by the convention. By private letter, also, directed 
to S. B. Shelledy, representative from Mahaska,* George 

Gillaspy was recommended for sheriff. But, for some reason, 
that body disregarded the applications of the people for the 
appointment of either of the above named candidates, and ap- 
pointed William Edmonson, the then sheriff of Mahaska 
county, to the post of organizing sheriff of Marion. 

Having obtained the above facts by much labor and re- 
search, revising and correcting from time to time, as additional 
information rendered it necessary so to do, in order to arrive 
at the correct and connected details, we here introduce — 


“AN ACT 


“TQ ORGANIZE THE COUNTY OF MARION.t 


*During that session Mr. Shelledy introduced a bill for the partial organization of two 
tiers of counties, designating their boundaries, and applying their names. Four of these 
counties, Webster, Story, Madison, and Warren, still retain the names then given them. 


+The following is an extract from the journal of the council of the seventh general 

assembly, dated May 5, 1845, giving the proceedings of that body upon this act, just pre- 
vious to its passage: 

“Mr. Selby, from the committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred,— 

“No. 61, H. R. file, A bill to organize the county of Marion, 

* Reported the same back to the council, with amendments. 

“To which the council agreed. 

“On motion of Mr. Coop, 

“The 13th rule was suspended, and the bill was read a third time. 

“ A motion was made by Mr. Hempstead, 

“That ‘Marion’ be stricken out, and the word ‘ Polk’ inserted. 

“Which passed in the negative. 

“Yeas 4— nays 8. 

“ The yeas and nays being demanded, 


= 
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“Spotion 1. Be it enacted by the Couneil and House of 
Representatives of the Territory of Lowa, That the following 
shall constitute and be the boundary of a new county, to be 
called Marton; to-wit: Beginning at the north-west corner 
of Mahaska county, and running west on the township lire 
dividing townships seventy-seven and seventy-eight, north, 
to the north-west corner of township seventy-seven, north of 
range twenty-one west, thence south to the south-west corner 
of township seventy-four, north of range twenty-one west, 
thence east along the township line dividing townships seven- 
ty-three and seventy-four north, to the south-west corner of 
Mahaska county, thence north along the range line dividing 
ranges sixteen and seventeen, to the place of beginning. 


“Section 2. That the county of Marion be, and the same 
is, hereby organized from and after the first Monday in Au- 
gust next, and the inhabitants of said county shall be entitled 
to the same privileges to which, by law, the inhabitants of 
other organized counties of this territory are entitled. 


“Sxction 38. That for the purpose of organizing said county, 
it is hereby made the duty of the clerk of the district court of 
said county, and in case there should be no such clerk ap- 
pointed and qualified, or for any cause said office should be- 
come vacant on or before the first Monday in August next, 
then it shall be the duty of the sheriff of Mahaska county to 
proceed immediately after the first Monday in August, to or- 
der a special election in said county, for the purpose of elect- 
ing three county commissioners, one judge of probate, one 
county treasurer, one clerk of the board of county commission- 
ers, one county surveyor, one county assessor, one sheriff, 
one coroner, one county recorder, and such number 
of justices of the peace and constables as may be directed 


“Those who yoted in the affirmative were— Messrs. Abbe, Hempstead, Summers, and 
Mr. President. 


“Those who voted in the negative were — Messrs. Bradley, Brattain, Brierly, Coop,Lef- 
ler, Selby, Stephenson, and Thompson. 

“The bill was then passed, 

“ And its title agreed to. 


“Ordered, that the secretary acquaint the house of representatives therewith. 


t 
} 
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i, the officer ordering the same, he having due regard for the 
convenience of the people, which special election shall be on 
the first Monday in September next; and that the officer or- 
dering said election shall appoint as many places of election 
in said county as the convenience of the people may require, 
and shall appoint three judges of election for each place of 
holding in said county, and issue certificates of their appoint- 
ment; and the officer ordering said election shall give at least 
_ten days notice of the time and place of holding said election, 
_by three advertisements, which shall be posted up at three of 
the most public places in the neighborhood, where each of the 
polls shall be opened. 

““Sreotion 4. That the officer ordering said election (afore- 
said) shall receive and canvass the polls, and grant certificates 

to the persons elected to fill the several offices mentioned in 
this act; the officer ordering each of said elections shall dis- 
charge the duties of a clerk of the board of county commis- 
sioners, until there shall be one elected and qualified for said 
county. 

* Srotion 5. Said election shall, in all cases not provided for 
in this act, be conducted according to the laws of this territory 
regulating general elections. 

“ Section 6. The officers elected under the provisions of 
this act shall hold their offices until the next general election, 
and until their successors are elected and qualified. 

“ Section 7. The officer ordering the election in said county 
shall return all the books and papers which may come into his 
hand by virtue of this act, to the clerk of the board of county 
commissioners of said county forthwith, after said clerk shall 
be elected and qualified. 

“ Srorron 8. That it shall be the duty of the sheriff of Ma- 
haska county to perform the duties required by this act, until 
the first Monday in September next, and until a sheriff shall 
be elected and qualified for said county of Marion, and the said 
sheriff shall be allowed the same fees for services rendered by 
him under the provisions of this act, that are allowed for simi- 
lar services performed by the sheriff in similar cases. 
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“Srotion 9. That the clerk of the district court of said 
county of Marion may be appointed by the judge of said dis-1 | 
trict, and qualified at any time after the passage of this act, 
but he shall not enter upon the duties of said office prior to — 
the first day of August next. 

“Snorron 10. That all actions at law in the district court 
for the county of Mahaska, commenced prior to the organiza- 
tion of the said county of Marion, where the parties, or either 
of them, reside in the county of Marion, shall be prosecuted 
to final judgment or decree, as fully and effectually as if this 
act had not passed. 

“ Szorron 11. That it shall be the duty of all justices of the 
peace residing within said county, to return all books and pa- 
pers in their hands, appertaining to said office, to the next 
nearest justice of the peace which may be elected and quali- 
fied for said county, under the provisions of this act, and all 
suits at law which may be in the hands of such justice of the 
peace, and unfinished, shall be completed or prosecuted to 
final judgment, by the justice of the peace to whom such busi- 
ness or papers may have been returned. 

“Srorron 12. That the county assessor elected under the 
provisions of this act for said county, shall assess the said 
county in the same manner, and be under the same obliga- 
tions and liabilities, as now is, or may hereafter be, provided 
by law, in relation to the county assessor. 


“Suction 13. That Ezra M. Jones, of Van Buren county, 
Joseph Robinson, of Scott county, and James Montgomery, of 
Wapello county, be, and they are, hereby appointed commis- 
sioners to locate and establish the seat of justice of Marion 
county. Said commissioners, or a majority of them, shall 
meet at the house of Wilson Stanley,* in said county, on the 
second Monday in August next, or at such other time in the 
month of August next as may be agreed upon by them, in 
pursuance of their duties under this act. 


*The residence of Wilson Stanley was on Lake Prairie. Ezra Jones failed to meet the 
other commissioners. 


“ 
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“Szorton 14. Said commissioners shall first take and sub- 
scribe to the following oath, or affirmation; to-wit: ‘We do 
solemnly swear (or aftirm) that we have no interest, either di-: 
rectly, or indirectly, in the location of the county seat of Ma- 
rion county, and that we will faithfully and impartially exam- 
ine the situation of said county, taking into consideration the 
fature, as well as the present population of said county, and 
that we will take into consideration the best interests of the 
whole people of the county, and that we will not be influenced 
by any fee or reward, or any promise thereof’; which oath 
shall be administered by the clerk of the district court, or by - 
some justice of the peace of said county of Marion, dud the 
officer administering the same shall certify and file the same 
in the office of the clerk of the board of county commissioners 
of said county, whose duty it shall be to record the same. 

** Seotion 15. Said commissioners, when met and qualified 
under the provisions of this act, shall proceed to locate the 
seat of justice of said county; and, as soon as they have come 
to a determination, they shall commit to writing the place so 
selected, with a particular description thereof, signed by the 
commissioners, in which such seat of justice is located, whose 
duty it shall be to record the eame, and forever keep it on file 
in his office, and the place thus designated shall be the seat of 
justice of said county. 

““Srotion 16. Said commissioners shall receive the sum of 
two dollars per day, while necessarily employed in the duties 
assigned to them by this act, and two dollars for each twenty 
miles travel in going and returning, to be paid out of the first 
funds arising from the sale of lots in said seat of justice. 

“* Srorron 17. The county of Marion shall form a part of the 
second judicial district, and it shall be the duty of the judge 
of said district to hold one term of said court in the same, on 
the twelfth Monday after the first Monday in March, in each 


year. 
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«“ Sgorton 18. This act to take effect and be in force, from, _ 


and after its passage. 
“(Signed.) “JAMES M. MORGAN, 


“Speaker of the House of Rep’s, 
“S.C. HASTINGS, 
“ President of the Council. 
“ Approved June 10, 1845. 
“JOHN CHAMBERS, Governor.” 


(To be continued.) 


A SCENE IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF IOWA. 


BY ELIPHALET PRICE. 


Few individuals are aware of the many ludicrous and amus- 
ing scenes that were wont to transpire almost daily in the land 
office at Dubuque, during the early period of its location at 
that place, which are to be attributed to a want of a knowl- 
edge of the laws of congress regulating the disposal of the public 
domain, and prescribing the metes and bounds of its sub-divis- 
ions by ranges, townships, and sections. There perhaps has 
been no person who has ever acted in the fiduciary character 
of register of that office, who was more esteemed and more 
extensively acquainted with the settlers upon the publie do- 
main than Colonel Thomas MeNight, being one of the early 
pioncers of Dubuque, who had realized, in common with the 
first settlers of the country, many of the hardships and priva- 
tions incident to a frontier life. His sympathies and friend- 
ship in consequence, were always warmly enlisted upon the 
side of the settler, whenever the entry of his home was threat- 
ened by a speculator, or endangered by the grasping desire of 
a neighbor to extend the area of his possessions. His social 
qualities, politeness, and good humor, always secured for him 


a visit from the farmer whenever business brought him to 
town. 
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_ It was in conformity with this established custom, that we | 
Fealled upon the Colonel one-day, at his office, soon after he 
had entered upon its duties, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the number of notches placed to our credit by him upon a 
shingle, while seated upon a bur-oak stump in Main street, 
officiating as umpire of a shooting-match, in the summer of 

1834. The Colonel having seated himself in his arm-chair, 
with his head thrown back upon the support of his locked 
hands, and eyes tightly closed, was about entering upon the 

consideration of the subject, when we were interrupted by a 
low rap at the door. 

“ Walk in,” said the Colonel, stepping forward with his 
usual politeness, chair in hand, towards the door, which was 
already opened sufficiently wide to admit, by a sideling move- 

-ment, the exact and entire physicial proportions of Larry Mc- 
Dermot, a native of the Emerald Isle, who, for the first time 
in his life, found himself standing bolt upright in a land office, 
grasping with both hands a little sealskin cap, the rim of 
which glided through his fingers with a rotary velocity that 
seemed to account for the loss of much of that grizzly, brist- 
ling, character, which it doubtless was wont to have in by- 
gone days. The profuse locks of sandy hair which swung from 
the eaves of his forehead, with a slight curl at the ends, waved 
to and fro as he sidled across the room, cautiously surveying 
the apartment, and occasionally casting a suspicious glance 
over his shoulder at a highly colored map, that hung against 
the wall directly in his rear. Notwithstanding the evidences 
that surrounded him of the fact that he was in the land office, ’ 
still there was a doubt seemingly existing in the mind of Mr. 

McDermot, for immediately approaching the Colonel with a 
low bow, he observed,— 

‘Your sarvant, Sir, an’ is this the land office?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Colonel. 

» “Well, thin, it’s Larry- McDermot I am, an’ will yez be 
tilling me if the thray acres is intered, down in the big ravane, 
where Dinnis U’Drisdel an’ meself mowed hay las’ year for 
the Widdy McCormick’s cow, jist forninst Bryon O’Shay’s 

18 
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claim, that it was afore he parted with it to Billy McGrath for 
a bit of hoorse ?”. 


“‘ What are the numbers of your claim?” observed the Col- | 


onel, turning over his township plats. 
. (Och! an’ isn’t yerself that should be knowing the numbers 


better nor I, when yez kape the land office, and have the 


rading of the books and the maps, and the likes o’ that; an’ 


do yez think it’s the likes of Larry McDermot that’s a big fool | 


to be tilling the numbers of his land to every chap that would 
be wanting to inter a dacent place ?” 

The Colonel, who was somewhat familiar with this kind of 
customers, very good naturedly set himself to work to find 
out the whereabouts of Mr. McDermot’s claim, and recollect- 
ing that Mr. McGrath had recently made an entry, he turned 


to the register of the same, and found that no land in its vicin- | 


ity had been entered. Accordingly, Mr. McDermot was in- 
formed that the ‘‘thray acres in the big ravane” were unen- 
tered. 

“ Well, thin, it’s plased I am to be knowing the same, an’ 
if it’s a drap of the crater that ye’d be taking this mornin’, it’s 
Larry McDermot that ill be paying for the same,” said our 
hero. 


His offer was politely declined Ly the Colonel, when Mr. — 


McDermot departed, humming to himself as he descended the 
stairs,— 
“T earn my money where I can, 
And spend it like an Irishman.” 

Scarcely had we resumed the consideration of matters con- 
nected with the shooting-match, when another rap at the door 
was answered by the Colonel, with the usual invitation to 
walk in. Immediately the door flew open, when in stepped 
Mr. Billy Grassbottom, fresh trom the country, with a market 
basket swung on each arm. ‘ Ah, Mr. Grassbottom,” said 
the Colonel, “how do you do?— how is Mrs. Grassbottom, 
and all the little "Bottoms ? Really, Lam glad to see you; do 
take a seat.” “Well, Colonel, we're all monstrous well,” said 
Billy, “ except little Benny, he’s got the yaller measles con- 
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sider’bly struck in on him, an’ a smart touch of the ager; be- 
“sides, the doctor says he’s gittin’ the pollywads in the nose. 
But, Coloncl, that’s nuthin’, I’m monstrous glad to see you. 
-Icum down in a dreadful hurry. You see, Colonel, my wife 
Hetty, and Deacon Ciderhead had a fall-out down to quarter- 

ly meetin’, consarning a scripter pint, and the deacon’s wife 

tell’d the folks over to prair meetin’ last Monday night, as how 
the deacon was goin’ to enter our milk-house, so I put out 
right strate, with rather a nice lot of butter and eggs. And 
seein’ as how we’re old acquaintances, Colonel, I thought it 

wouldn’t be altogether unnateral if we could strike a swap for 

them there forty acres with the milk house on.” “Why, my 

dear sir,” said the Colonel, “ the regulations of the land office 

department require that we shall take for land nothing but—” 
“Now Colonel, now don’t mention it, for gracious sake, don’t ; 
but jest look at that there butter,” said Billy, placing his bas- 
ket upon the table, and removing from the top a neat white 
linen towel, which exposed to view the ends of delicious rolls 
of butter, peeping with their ornamental indentations out from 
beneath the cooling embraces of sundry cabbage leaves. 
* Now Colonel, jist taste of that thar butter,” continued Billy, 
‘if you can find a speck, or a har, or a fly’s leg in’t, I'll give 
you leave to take my hat. I don’t like to say it myself, Col- 
onel, but somehow I can’t help it, there ain’t a woman in old 
Billy Eads’s settlement that can beat my wife Hetty makin’ 
butter. Between you and I, Colonel, I reckon the only fault 
she has, is, she’s a little too pertickler. The other day as I 
was startin’ down to mill with a grist, she hollered out to me, 
and sez she, ‘ Bill, if you dont come back and chunk up that 
thar milk-house, and keep them rotten pigs o’ your’n from 
sleepin’ in there o’ nights, I’ll scald every one on’em!’ Well, 
sure enough, Colonel, when I cum back from mill there 
war’nt a pig on the place that had a bristle on him to raise in 
a wolf fight. And now, Colonel, I want you to look at them 
eggs; if every one on ’em ain’t fresh, I'll give you leave to 
take my hat,” at the same time, Billy having taken an egg 
from the basket, threw his right foot forward, while the left 
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was so adjusted as to operate asa prop from the rear, and hay. 


ing given to his hands the scroll-like character of a spy-glass, © 
with the egg at the further extremity, he placed the magnify- 


ing instrument to one eye and held it up to the light, while 
the other was kept securely closed by the corner of his mouth, 
which was screwed down to an angle of forty-three degrees, 
with perhaps a fraction over. Having satisfied himself that 
‘all was right, so far as the contents of the egg were concerned, 
he observed, “ Now, Colonel, I want you to look at that thar 
egg; if yousee a chickin wigglin’ ’round in it Dll give you 
leave to take my hat.” The Colonel, not wishing to withhold 
the gratification it seemingly would be to Mr. Grassbottom to 
give to the character of the egg a proper investigation, at 
once expressed a willingness to comply with his request, and 


having assumed the proper attitude under Billy’s direction, — 


proceeded to inspect its interior qualities, but, unfortunately, 
having given a downward screw too much upon the corner of 
his mouth, the consequence was, the shell yielded to the pres- 
sure of his grasp, which clearly demonstrated the truth of Bil- 
ly’s statement, “there war’nt no chicken there,” but the odor 


which pervaded the room fully entitled the Colonel to Billy’s | 


hat, which had previously been risked on the genuineness of 
the egg. Just then we thought we saw a change come over 
the countenance of the Colonel, like to that of Macbeth in the 
dagger scene, as he stood with arms extended in front, and 
fingers widely spread, from between which dripped the con- 
tents of the egg directly upon the shingle-preserved reminis- 
cence of the shooting-match. In the meantime Billy had de- 
camped with his butter and eggs, leaving the milk-house ex- 
posed to the threat of Deacon Ciderhead. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF 
NORTHWESTERN IOWA. 
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E (Continued from page 34.) 
It was from the top of Floyd’s Bluff, a distance of about two 
‘hundred feet, down into the muddy waters of the Missouri 
river below, almost perpendicular, that “Jo. Lean,” a Cana- 
dian Frenchman, made a fearful leap on his pony, as related 
to me by a daughter of Judge Townsley, who, at the time of 
the occurrence, resided in Tompsontown, at the foot of the 
bluff. Jo., while laboring '.nder the exhilarating influence of 
-sod-corn whisky, and, doubtless, thirsting for “Sam Patch” 
glory, made the fearful leap. My informant said that an eye- 
witness to the frightful scene at once informed her father’s 
family of the occurrence, when she, with other members of 
the tamily, hastened to the spot, expecting to find the lifeless 
bodies of Jo. and pony, but, strange to say, the injuries re- 
ceived by both were only of a slight character; the pony was 
quietly feeding near the water’s edge, and its reckless rider 
stretched out in the mud near by, resting upon his elbow, and 
ejaculating in broken French, “ Me big man, God damn; me 
no hurt.” Jo. was quite content with the experiment, and 
has not since that time manifested any desire to repeat it. 

At the confluence of the Big Sioux and Missouri rivers is 
quite a high elevation, or bluff, on the Iowa side, overlooking 
much beautiful and fertile country for many miles. Upon 
this picturesque spot slumber the ashes of the once brave and 
sagacious Sioux chieftain, “ War Eagle,” with several mem- 
bers of his family. The Sioux have a very peculiar method 
of disposing of their dead. When one dies, the deceased is 
wrapped up in his blanket, or robe, and then laid up in a tree 
top, or placed upon a scaffold made of poles for that purpose. 
This is done, that there may be no obstruction to impede the 
spirit in its flight to the new hunting-grounds. War Eagle 
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was laid in a grave, as most of the notables of the tribe are. 


The grave was about four feet in depth; the corpse was 
wrapped in a blanket, and laid in without a coffin ; sticks were | 


. 


then placed across the top of the grave and covered over with — 


earth, leaving an open space at the head of the grave of about — 
one foot square, that the spirit of the departed might have | 


egress, as it winged its way to the celestial hunting-grounds 
on high. - 

War Eagle was a rare specimen of his race—tall, athletic, 
muscular, with massive forehead, bespeaking an amount of 
intelligence seldom found among his race. A few words of 
his burning eloquence was sufficient to arouse his people to 
war, and deeds of blood, or to bury the tomahawk, and 
sheath the scalping-knife, and retire to the shades of peace. 


He was zealous in the defense of the rights of his people, and | 


against any encroachment upon that soil that nature, and na- 
ture’s God, had given them an inalienable right to. 

The love of country and people is not confined to civilized 
life alone, but swells the heart, and nerves the arm, of the un- 
tutored red man of the forest. War Eagle was, emphatically, 
one of nature’s noblest children, upon whom she had bestowed 
much intellect and ability. In point of oratory, he was ex- 
celled by but few of the leading orators of his age. But, not- 
withstanding all his great natural abilities, and good qualities, 
like many of his people, he yielded to that baneful monster, 
alcohol, who is daily fastening his poisonous fangs upon the 
vitals of thousands, and with his fiery tail sweeping countless 
numbers from the stage of action. It was when in a beastly 
state of intoxication, he laid out upon the cold ground, with 
no covering but the starry-decked heavens, and, drenched 
with a heavy rain, he took a severe cold, from which he never 
recovered. 

In the latter part of June, 1857, the steam ferryboat “ Lewis 
Burns,” that plied between Sioux City and Covington, on the 
N ebraska side of the river, made an excursion trip up the Big 
Sioux river, to ascertain the extent of its navigation, quite a 
number of ladies and gentlemen of Sioux City accompanying 


. 
. 
} 
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the excursion. About 8 o’clock a. m. all were summoned 
-* (the writer of this sketch being among the number). 

e shoved off, and, after running about two miles, we left | 
“Old Muddy” and soon found ourselves gliding upon the 
erystal waters of the Big Sioux. The beautiful scenery pre- 
sented to the eye from our position in the pilot-house was of 
such striking beauty that it will never be erased from my 
memory. On the west of us was stretched out for miles the 
rich and fertile prairies of Dakota, covered with nature’s green 
robes, embellished with fragrant flowers of every hue. On 
the east were spread out the broad and swelling prairies of 
Iowa, with here, rugged bluffs covered with the most beauti- 
ful foliage, the winged songsters of the air reveling amid the 
leafy boughs and warbling their sweetest strains, and there, a 
beautiful valley, of some crystal stream that wound its serpen- 
tine form through leafy groves, whilst its sparkling waters 
rushed on with: impetuous bound, as if anxious to be lost in the 
bright bosom of the Sioux. Our bark would occasionally land, 
in order that the excursionists might enjoy a ramble in the 
groves, and pluck the beautiful flowers that were woven into 
wreaths and decorated our boat and the heads of our lady 
passengers, which gave the “‘ Lewis Burns ” somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a flower garden. As our boat scudded along we 
frequently sounded the water, and found it not less than seven, 
nor more than sixteen, feet in depth. After running about 
forty miles without the least obstruction, the late hour of the 
day admonished us that it was time to retrace our steps, when 
we very reluctantly wheeled about our bark for home, while 
all were delighted with the excursion trip on the first boat 
that ever navigated the Big Sioux. 


(To be continned.) 
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There is no man; I take it, that is not proud of being an 
Iowan. All men, and women too, have, or should have, a 
love for their early associations and their early homes, but 
there is no Iowan that does not feel more proud of his adopted, 
- than his native, state. And I hold thatall this state greatness 
isthe result of the foundation laid by the “old settlers,” and more 
particularly the “old settlers,” of Keokuk, up to about 1850, 
when civilization first began to require a police force to pre- 
serve order and watch them. Up te that time the “old citi- 
zens” managed their own affairs in theirown way. Atthattime 
almost all the citizens had nick-names—names that were more 
appropriate to their characters than their real names, such as 
“ Sweet William,” ‘“‘ Doublehead,” “ Heels,” and others, not 
so pleasant to repeat. “Sweet William” kept the “ Rapids 


Hotel,” the leading hotel of the place for many years. Sweet — 


William and wife were true noble Christians; they not only 
kept hotel, but they had the only livery stable, the only dray, 
and the only water cart,in the town. The livery stock was 
two horses,— Boreas, named after the steamer of that name 
then running to Keokuk as a packet, and which could be heard 
for miles before her arrival. Boreas had the heaves, but did 
duty as dray and water cart horse. Sometimes he would re- 
fuse to draw his load ; on such occasions Sweet William would 
talk to him, insisting that he had fed on oats that morning, 
and that it was very ungrateful in him not to work fairly. 
Boreas would, generally, after such talks, do his duty. Arab 
was the saddle horse, and was named Arab because he was 
supposed to have all the bad qualities of an Arab steed; he 
was small of body, but long-legged. 


Amongst other things to make it amiable at Keokuk about 
this time, was the removal of Hummer from Iowa City to Keo- 
kuk, to establish his new zion that was not to be consumed at 
the last day, and the pleasant uncertainty of the title to the 
“ Half-Breed Tract.” Some Boston friend of Alfred Hibbard, 
of Des Moines county, commissioned H. to go to Keokuk and 
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. a got to Keokar | in the evening, and stopped at the ae 
; “ic s. At supper there was a full table, a large part being the 


- officers and crew of a steamer that had frozen up a few miles 
_ above the rapids, and the crew had left and were on their way 


boat mate commenced a quarrel with a pale, weakly, Morman, 
who was then working for Charley Moore, a Bisceanith, 
_ Moore took up the quarrel, and, with his chair knocked down 
the mate. This was a signal ier a general free fight. The 
2 _ table was overturned, Expat William prayed and begged, but 
the fight went on, Sat Moore, Devil Creek Bill Clark, and 
4 Boies of their friends, drove from the house the sade ep 
party. Hibbard, escaping to his room, locked and bolted the 
door and slept. Just at daylight he was aroused by hearing loud 
_ talk in thestreet. On looking out, he saw Dan Hine with a shot 
gun presented at Moore, and threatening to shoot him, Moore 
quietly standing, advising atrue shotif one was made. Capt. Ad. 
Hine and other friends interfered and took off Dan. Hibbard 
then went to the stable to look after his horses, but he found 
_ the stable door open, and his horses gone. Sweet Williain at 
once saddled Arab, and Hibbard pursued. Eight miles above 
town he overtook his horses, but in getting down from Arab 
the saddle turned, and Arab dashed from him, kicking up, 
down, and all other ways; this started his own horses, and 
they ran so that he had to follow them eight miles farther be- 
fore he overtook and captured them. Arab got home safe, 
minus the saddle. Hibbard got back for late dinner, but that 
is the la:t night that he has ever stayed in Keokuk. Up to 
my latest dates from him, he had not even walked on shore 
in that town from a steamboat, and the Boston friend had to 
get another agent to look after his land. 

About this time, a tooth carpenter from New York city, by 
the name of Shotwell, put out his shingle, propably the first 
shingle of the kind put out in the territory. Shotwell, of 
course, stopped at the Rapids. He had a fine suit of black, 
suitable to Broadway, but not exactly such as was then worn 

19 
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to St. Louis. Soon after setting down at the table, the steam- . 
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in Keokuk. He had been a spoiled child of good fortune, as 
he assumed, was greatly offended at the want of refinement, 
good manners, and good society around him, and let no op- 
portunity escape for letting the people know it. Tooth car- 
pentering was then in its infancy in Keokuk; added to that, 
Shotwell’s manners, he soon became strapped, and his suit 
thread-bare; in fact, he was soon without money to provide 
the liquor necessary to maintain the dignity of so important a 


personage, and he would occasionally join gentlemen in a s0- — 


cial glass when scarcely invited. 

Besides the Rapids hotel, citizen Brown had started a little 
tavern in the side-hill, the lower floor used as a dram shop, and 
the hotel above. A little’ tailor got leave to put up a board in 


one corner of the bar-room for a shop; there was hardly room . 


to sit on his three-cornered board. One evening Brown gave 
a party, and while the dance was going on above, Captain 
Dierdoff, a merchant, and now living in Oregon, and Captain 
Add. Hine, came in to take a drink; Shotwell walked up to 
join them; Dierdoff turned upon him, and being a powerful 
man, he took hold of 8.’s coat and literally tore it from him. 
The little tailor, seeing a big man ona little one, jumped from 
his board to separate them, when Hine gave him a lick and 
push that sent him back under his bench. Captain Spence 
Ball, a sort of Hercules, the son-in-law of Brown, hearing the 
row below came rushing down, swearing that if there was any 
fighting to be done, he wanted a hand in it. The little tailor 
crawled out from under his bench, and said to Ball, “You 
can take my hand, sir, if you want to; I am satisfied.” This 
little speech was the fortune of the little tailor. The tooth 
carpenter left. I have not heard of him since, and it was 
many years after before a successor put out his shingle. 

When the city was incorporated in 1844, the city council 
established a wharfage tax, and made “Citizen Brown” wharf- 
master. Brown had a man of all work about his house,—a 
little Irishman by the name of Tommy Walker. Tommy was 
short-legged, and talked through his nose, but was faithful and 
honest in all things. There was nothing like a wharf; not a 
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“dollar had been expended to make a landing, by the city, or 
; ndividuals. The only place a boat could land at low water, 
ras at the mouth of Main street, where a bar was made by the 
wash from the hill. The first taxable landing, after the passage of 
j the wharfage ordinance, was a little raft of lumber, from Wiscon- 
sin, owned and run by a perfect specimen of a long, gangling, 
bony, Yankee, from Maine. The raft was the result of a winter’s 
-Tumbering. It was poor lumber, and poorer sale, at that day. 
The wharfage was jive bts, a rather formidable sum for that 
time. Tommy Walker was sent to collect the tax. The lum- 
herman, with many and hard oaths refused to pay. Tommy 
_went to Munger, a lawyer, and one of the city fathers, for ad- 
vice. Tommy said the raftsman might not “ mean to fight, but 
he talked badly.” Mungerand several of us went down with 
' Tommy to secure the “ five bits.” The money was paid un- 
der bitter protest. Tommy, with proud satisfaction at his suc- 
cess, walked on shore, holding the money, all in silver, in his 
palm, and turned to take a last look at his vanquished enemy. 
This enraged the raftsman, and when he opened his full bat- 
teries, and such swearing has never been excelled, even in 
Keokuk, winding up against the Irish in general. When he 
stopped from sheer exhaustion, Tommy, in his nasal tone, 
holding up the money, said: “ Permit me to say to you, sir, 
that I appreciate this money much more than I do your lan- 
guage.” This was too much for the raftsman; he broke for 
Tommy, when, if ever short duck-legs were made to do duty, 
they were on that occasion. Tommy had about twenty feet 
the start, and he made his employer’s door by aneck. On 
the raftsman’s return to his raft we all gave him a wide berth. 
T think that. Yankee raftsman has not been in Keokuk since. 
The first church that was organized in Keokuk was of the 
true blue Presbyterian, organized about 1843. John Anti- 
christ was the principle man in the church, religiously and 
financially. Sweet William and wife were members. An 
Englishman was the minister. The church was not large, but 
made up in general cussedness what it lacked in numbers. 
John Antichrist had the only ox team in the town, and had a 
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monopoly of the heavy hauling, as Sweet William had of the 


livery, dray, and water-cart business. John Antichrist had — 


formerly lived and kept hotel near Matty Van Buren, and has 


often shown me his books, with a charge of twenty-five cents © 


against Matty for night’s lodging, still unpaid. John was not 
exactly a lawyer, but was always in the law. He could not 
have enjoyed his Sunday prayer if he had missed a law-suit 
during the week. His law-suits were about all conceivable 
things, and with all classes of persons, not sparing his brother 
church members. Finally, when the great debt of nature 
could be put off no longer by demurrer or special pleading, 
John made a will leaving forty acres of land adjoining the town, 
to the first Congregational church that might be organized in 
the town. This will furnished food for the lawyers of Keo- 
kuk, and kept John in remembfance for many years, and, may 


be, up to date. The land became very valuable, and the Con- — 
gregational church was organized, but I think the lawyers got — 


more of the proceeds of the land than the church has. Good 
Sweet William and Aunt Nancy have gone home to a happy 
reward from all of their troubles in the “ Rapids,” and with 
‘“‘ Boreas,” and “ Arab.” And I am sure that John Anti- 
christ had troubles enough here below to last for all time 
to come; and, besides, he was one of the kindest and most ac- 
commodating neighbors, and best of citizens, except you had 
to law with him occasionally. He would loan you money at 
any time to get to sue you for it, and then loan you the money 


to pay the cost. Poor John! there are none such left. The ~ 


good old days of Keokuk are gone, never to return. Houses 
then did not need to be locked ; tools were safe to be left over 
night where you had used them in the day ; goods could lay 
on the wharf untouched. But, alas! civilization has changed 
all this. Refinement and the police go hand and hand. 


c; 
Washington, D. O., February 14, 1870. 
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THE DES MOINES RAPIDS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
AND ITS IMPROVEMENTS, 


LIEUT. J. E. GRIFFITH, U. S. ENGINEERS, ASSISTANT TO GEN. 
WILSON, U. 8. A. 
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_ The Des Moines, or Lower Rapids, are situated near the 
mouth of the Des Moines river, and extend from Keokuk to 
Montrose, a distance of eleven miles. 

Above these rapids the contour lines of the range of bluffs 
on either side, indicate that at some period in the history of 
the Mississippi Valley, the river widened, and assumed the 

dimensions of asmall lake. There are several geological ar- 
guments which go to prove this fact. 

The outlet of this lake was at the present head of the rapids. 
The waters, by their ceaseless action, through ages of time, 
aided by ice and other geological agencies, gradually eroded 
a channel through the rocks, until it has increased to its pres- 
ent dimensions. 

The bluffs'on each side of the river are contiguous to the 
shore line, and vary from one hundred to two hundred and 
fifty feet above the water. ‘The river bottom is a broad, 
smooth rock, seamed by a narrow, crooked channel, or, in 
some places, several of them, alternately widening and nar- 
rowing, shoaling and deepening ; nowhere good navigation. 
The rapids, therefore, are not broken and noisy, but, the de- 
scent being gradual, the water flows over its bed in a broad, 
smooth, unbroken sheet, with nothing but the faintest ripple 
on its surface to indicate the dangerous places. The casual 
observer would not suspect the presence of the rapids, were 
he not informed beforehand.” The character of the bottom is 
“ cherty ”. limestone, belonging to the Keokuk group of the 
carboniferous series. 

The fall in eleven miles is twenty-two feet ; average width 
of Mississippi river, four thousand five hundred feet; its mean 
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depth, two and four-tenths feet; and its mean surface velocity is | 
two and eighty-eight hundredths feet per second. 

The tortuous, uncertain channel over these rapids precludes 
the possibility of any craft navigating them in low water. 
Even if the channel itself was wide and deep, no pilot would 
dare to undertake to pass them at night. 

The worst portions of the rapids are called by river men, 
“chains,” of which there are five principle ones. These 
“chains” are miniature ridges, stretching diagonally across — 
the river, and, as before stated, have worn upon them asmooth 
surface, with a narrow channel, or a series of them, cut through 
by the action of the water. These chains lie between Keokuk 
and Nashville (Iowa), a distance of eight miles. 

At Montrose, the head of the rapids, between the island and 
the main shore, there is an extensive “patch” of rock which 
requires excavation. The only feasible plan to remove this, 
will be to enclose the above “patches” by a coffer dam, pump 
the water out, and blast a channel two hundred feet wide and 
five teet deep. The question of improving the rapids has im- 
pressed itself upon the minds of the people of this country for 
many years past. The great want of it has been felt by steam- 
boatmen. As early as 1830 the general government took 
steps to survey the locality, and made preparations for the im- 
provement. The actual annual cost to river navigation on ac- 
count of these rapids, for lighterage, reshipment by rail, &c., 
has varied from $200,000 to $600,000. No one can, there- 
fore, deny the expediency of the great work required at this 
point. As the entire Mississippi Valley is directly interested 
in this matter, the people of the north-west have ever had an 
earnest desire to have the Father of Waters freed from all ob- 
structions to commerce and travel. The will of these people 
has been repeatedly expressed by their representatives in com- 
mercial conventions, and elsewhere, and by that powerful ex- 
ponent of popular thought, the press. The only question ever 
has been, how to make this improvement to best subserve the 
general interest. 


a 
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The channel excavation at Montrose is estimated to cost 
20,000. From Nashville to Keokuk a fall of eighteen feet 
scurs, and, as it constitutes the most formidable barrier to 
navigation, it requires the most attention. It was, at one time, 
et to excavate a channel, in midstream, two hundred 
eet wide, and four feet deep, the entire length of the rapids. 
The objection to this, in addition to its great cost, would have 
been the danger of its navigation at night, and when windy; 
and as a boat would necessarily move slower, the proportion- 
ate difficulty of its management. Several other plans, such as 
he construction of a continuous dam, with locks across the en- 
tire stream, and various modifications of wing dams, sluices 
and chutes, for narrowing and deepening the thread of the 
current, have been suggested and carefully considered, but 
all rejected, as involving too many elements of uncertainty to 
warrant their application to a river of such magnitude as the 
Mississippi. 

In 1837, Lieut. (since General C. S. A.) Robert E. Lee 
made a survey and map of the rapids, submitting at the same 
time various plans of improvements. Subsequently Lieut. 
(since Maj. Gen. U. S. A.) G. K. Warren extended the investi- 
gation, and made more professional researches into the prac- 
ticability of making the rapids navigable. It was left to Bre- 
vet Major General J. H. Wilson to carry out the only feasible 
plan for the long looked-for passage across the lower rapids. 
General Wilson was assigned, in 1866, to the charge of the 
Des Moines and Rock Island rapids of the Mississippi river. 
The improvement, as carried out by him, consists of an inde- 
pendent ship canal, seven and six-tenths miles long, reaching on 
the Iowa side of the river from Nashville to Keokuk, to be two 
hundred and fifty feet wide in excavation, and from three hun- 
dred to four hundred feet in embankment; in extreme low 
water to have a depth of five feet. 

In this canal will be three locks— one guard lock at the upper 
end, and two lift locks. The lower lock at Keokuk, to have a 
lift of ten and three-quarters feet; the middle lock two miles 
above, with a litt of Gight feet. The guard lock will be so con- 
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structed that in very high water it, too, can be used as a lift 
lock. Each lock is to be three hundred and fifty feet betwe 
the mitre sills, eighty feet wide in the chamber, and to be filled — 
through culverts leading from each gate recess, and passing in 
rear of the main walls, discharging through openings in the 
chamber walls. It is expected to fill each lock in three or five 
minutes. The canal is excavated to such a depth, and the 
embankment wells raised to such a height, as to meet the re- 
quirements of the low and high waters of 1864 and 1851, re- 
spectively. The difference between the above stages of water 
at Keokuk is twenty and seventy-two hundredths feet. Asa 
consequence, extraordinary provisions must be made to pre- 
pare for these two extremes. . : 

The river embankment of the canal consists of the best 
earth, protected by a well laid rip-rap (slope) wall. When 
completed it will be ten feet wide on top, and the sides having 
the slope of one and one-half base to one vertical on outside, 
and one and one-quarter to one on inside, giving an average 
height of twenty feet, and will be two feet above high-water 
mark of 1851. The bank is constructed by first throwing in 
_ broken stone to such a height above water as to warrant the 
safety of laying a track upon it. This “toe,” or base of rip- 
rap, forms a nucleus, on the inside of which earth is thrown. 
This is widened and raised to the required dimensions. When 
this becomes water-tight, cross-banks are constructed from 
the river bank to the shore line, at irregular intervals to en- 
close the portions requiring excavation. A series of pits are 
thus enclosed, which are pumped dry, and the prism of the. 
canal is brought to the required grade. The material thus 
excavated goes to form bank and wall in other places; by 
this means no material is wasted. When the earth embank- 
ment is completed, and excavation done, the cross-banks are 
removed and water let in. 

The locks are constructed of the best magnesian limestone, 
laid in hydraulic cement. The stone is quarried in the line of 
bluffs adjacent to the rapids. It is of the best quality, and 
before acceptance into the work, each stone passes through a 
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d inspection by an engineer in charge. The walls of the 
wer lock are to be twenty-three and five-twelfths feet high ; 
middle lock, twenty feet; and guard lock from eighteen to 
pwenty feet. All of them ten feet wide on bottom, six feet wide 
top and provided with suitable buttresses. The face of the 
amber has a batter of one-half inch to one foot. Wooden 
gates, with iron heel-posts and quoin-plates will be supported 
by iron suspension posts held in position by rods anchored into 
the masonry. A stationary steam engine, by means of appro- 
priate shaftings, will open and close the gates and wickets. 

_ This completes the general plans of the improvement. The 
Seeing out of the details is the work of time, of much labor, 
and requiring patience to battle the elements. The cost of 
the entire work, inclusive of the Montrose work, was estimated 
by General Wilson, in 1866, to be $2,710,000. Of this amount 
$1,380,000 has already been appropriated by Congress, inclu- 
sive of the $200,000 obtained in the early part of the past 
winter. This amount will be expended before the 1st of July, 
1870. The time required to construct the work will depend 
to a great extent upon the will of Congress. If suitable appro- . 
priations are made, it can be completed in one and one-half 
years. If not, it is impossible to tell when a boat can go 
through the canal. It is poor economy on the part of the 
general government to make small appropriations for this im- 
provement. The locks, the canal, and the channel excavation 
at Montrose and above Nashville, can be carried on simulta- 
neously, without interfering in the least with one another. If 
small and inadequate appropriations are made, the work pro- 
gresses slowly, much material is lost by high water, and the 
contingent expenses increase annually. 


Roughly estimated, three-fifths of the canal work are fin- 
ished. One (the lower) lock is half completed. There is 
nothing done at either of the other locks; nothing at Mont- 
rose. A great portion of the stone is delivered for the three 
locks. The cost of the maintenance of the canal will be insig- 
nificant for many years to come. A dredge for the canal, and 
an (steam) engineer at each lock, are all the positive expenses. 


20 
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The water. can be drawn out of the two levels in the winter, 
and canal cleaned. Several small streams empty into the ca- 
nal; deposits from their waters will be held by suitable “catch- 
pool ” in their basins near the outlet. 

The present contractors for. the canal work, are Messrs. Dull 
and Williams, of Keokuk; for the lower lock, E. Owen, of 
Albany, N. Y.; for the furnishing and delivery of stone, 
Messrs. Case ae Van Wagener, of Fulton, N. Y.; for cast- 
ings, Morris Sellers, of Keokuk; for cement, Seale Clark, of 
Utica, Ills.; and for timber, James Carroll, of Cairo, Tineke: 

For a detailed statement of expenditures, reports of opera- 


tions, &c., reference can be had to the annual reports of Bre- — 


vet Major General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers, U. 
8. A., for the years 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1870. 


During the past year an average daily force of one thou- © 


sand men have been employed. Payments are made soon 
after each monthly estimate is taken. Wages have been higher 
thau upon any other work in this portion of the country. 
From one-third to two-thirds of the employes are Swedes. 
The river bank is dotted with the rustic abodes of these work- 
men. Shanties built by the contractors are rented to the men 
at low figures. This offers inducements for permanent loca- 
tion, and drives away, to a certain extent, the ordinary river 
roustabouts. 

A visit to the Des Moines Rapids Improvement is profitable 
in its results to the engineer, geologist, artist, and tourist. 
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4 ROBERT LUOAS, THE FIRST ‘GOVERNOR OF IOWA, 


(Continued from page 50.) 


Under an act of congress “to divide the territory of Wis 
consin and to establish the territorial government of Iowa,” 
approved June 12, 1838, the subject of our sketch was ap- 
pointed by President Van Buren, governor of the territory of 
Iowa, a position which carried with it, ex officio, the duties 
and responsibilities, in addition to those of executive, of super- 
intendent of Indian affairs. His commission, transmitted to 
him by John Forsyth, then secretary of state of the United 
States, bore date the 7th of July, 1838, and reached him at 
his residence at Piketon, Pike county, Ohio, ten days after- 
wards. - 

His appointment was effected through the instrumentality 
of Thomas L. Hamer, of Brown county, Ohio, afterwards a 
distinguished field and general officer in the Mexican war, but 
then a member of congress from Ohio, and to whom Presi- 
dent Grant was indebted for his cadetship at West Point—an 
appointment which, however, had been first offered to Gov. 
Lucas’s son, Edward W. Lucas, but declined.* 


It was a rule with Gov. Lucas to answer all business letters 
immediately on their reception; and, accordingly, we find him 
in this case, writing his letter of acceptance the same day his 
commission was received, saying he would start in a few days 
for the new territory, and assuring the secretary that every 
exertion would be made by him “to discharge the duties of 
the appointment in accordance with the wishes of the admin- 
istration of the general government, and to the satisfaction of 
the American people.” 


*Ed. Lucas, in the course of events, lived to render Grant gallant assistance at Pitts- 
burg Landing, as Lieutenant Colonel of the 14th lowa yolunteers, which was captured 
with all its officers present at Shiloh. After the war, Col. Lucas drew from the political 
wheel of fortune which President Johnson turned, a posimaster’s commission at Iowa 
City, but was jostled out of it, through the inexorable requirements of party policy in 
1869, by the distinguished soldier and statesman who had succeeded him in the nomina- 
tion to West Point, and who had acknowledged his prowess at Shiloh. 
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A journey from the interior of Ohio to the banks of the up- _ 
per Mississippi was then a matter of weeks, and not of hours, — 
as now. So that, although Gov. Lucas set out from his home 
on the 25th of July, delaying on his route only a few days at _ 
Cincinnati, to make arrangements for the selection of the | 
books for a territorial library, for which congress had appro- _ 
priated five thousand dollars, it was not till nearly the middle 
of August that he reached Burlington (then the temporary — 
seat of the territorial government), whose citizens received him — 
with the honor of a public dinner. 

His family remained at their home in Ohio, and did not all 
join him in Iowa for more than a year after his appointment, 
but he was accompanied from Cincinnati to Burlington by 
Jesse Williams, as clerk in the Indian department, and by 
‘theodore S. Parvin, as his private secretary. .Williams, who © 
now lives in Sioux City, subsequently became the secretary 
of the territory; and Parvin, now a professor in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, but then a youth fresh from college (whom 
the governor took a fancy to at first sight at a social gathering 
of a mutual friend in Cincinnati, while Lucas was on his way 
hither), after serving about a year as secretary, received the 
appointment of district attorney for the central district, when 
the territory was divided into three judicial districts. 


William B. Conway, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who had 
been appointed secretary of the territory some little time be- 
fore Lucas was commissioned governor, had reached Iowa 
about a month in advance of the latter, and had hastily and 
officiously assumed the functions of executive, and on Lucas’s 
arrival, he found him with the anxious air of an expiring man 
with a whole will to write, but only time for a codicil, busy 
issuing proclamations, and making appointments as acting 
governor, It is difficult, especially for weak and vain men, 
when once usurped, to lay down the scepter of power, and it 
is not, therefore, strange, that Mr. Conway, on the arrival of 
the governor, subsided only with a struggle from the coveted 
office of governor, to the less attractive and imposing one of 
secretary; nor is it to be wondered at that he frequently after- 
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wards displayed, by indifference and inattention to his duties 
-as secretary, his dissatisfaction with his official position, and 

by plotting and intriguing with members of the first legisla- 
.” betrayed his designs and hopes of eventually supplanting 

e executive. 

Gov. Lucas’s first official act, as executive of Iowa, was to 
Bsc a proclamation, dated iRtuipe 18, 1838, dividing the ter- 
‘ritory into eight representative districts, apportioning the 
-members of the council and house of representatives among 
the nineteen counties then composing the territory, and ap- 
pointing the second Monday in September ensuing, for the 
election of members of the legislative assembly and a delegate 

to Congress. 

At the first meeting of the legislative assembly, which took 
place by appointment of the governor on the first Monday of 
November, 1838, an “iron-clad oath” was administered to the 

members by the governor in person, to the following effect :— 

“You, and each of you, do solemnly swear upon the holy 
evangelists of Almighty God, the Searcher of hearts, that you 
will support the constitution of the United States, the act of 
congress to divide the territory of Wisconsin and to establish 

‘the territorial government of Iowa, and that you will faithfully, 
impartially, and to the best of your judgment and ability, dis- 
charge the duties of a member of the council (or house of rep- 
resentatives), so help you God.” 

To those who were conscientiously prevented from swearing 
on the Bible, but affirmed with uplifted hand, the last part of 
the adjuration was changed to the words, ‘‘as you shall answer 
to-God in the great day.” 

His first message to the legislative assembly, after its organ- 
ization, was dated November 12, 1838. As it was to suggest 
a complete code of laws for the government of a new com- 
monwealth, it necessarily embraced a multiplicity of subjects. 
By the act of Congress erecting the territory of Lowa, it was 
provided that, until the legislature of Iowa should enact oth- 
ers, the laws of Wisconsin (which were themselves blended 
with those of Michigan, on account of the former territorial 
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connection of these two communities) should, except when 
incompatible with the act of congress dividing the two terri-_ 
tories, be in force in Iowa,—a necessary provision for the 
time being, but a source, nevertheless, while it lasted, of con- ; 
stant confusion and doubt.» Gov. Lucas, chepesiees recom-— 
mended the adoption of a system of laws, to take the place of 
those of Wisconsin, which would be adapted to the wants of 
Iowa, and sugpebied the appointment of a committee of three 
persons of legal ability and experience, to digest, during the 
recess of the legislature, a system of laws for consideratior | 
and adoption at the next session, advising, at the same time, | 
the exclusion from them of all technical fictions. In this con- 
nection the governor took occasion to express his disapproba- 
tion of laws then in force in some of the states, providing for 
imprisonment for debt, and his approval of the death penalty | 
for murder, only because the condition of the territory, without 
secure prisons for the safe keeping of dangerous offenders, 
made it necessary. He advised the discontinuance of public 
executions, and the infliction of the extreme penalty in the 
presence only of the sheriff and a suitablenumber of witnesses. 
The recent violent death of a member-elect of the house of 
representatives in a street quarrel, was employed as an occa- 
sion for protesting against the pernicious practice of carrying 
concealed weapons, which he very much deprecated. 

There was one commendable project the governor had very 
much at heart, and which he never got tired urging stren- 
uously upon the legislature—the organization, upon a broad 
basis, of a liberal system of common schools, and two vices, 
which with fervor he recommended the legislature to eradi- 
cate —gambling and intemperance, which he considered the 
fountains of all crimes. The organization of the militia was 
also one of his pet measures, which he lost no opportunity of 
pressing upon the attention of the law-makers, and with good 
reason; for the immediate neighbors of the pioneers to the 
north and west were the red-hued denizens of the pineries and 
prairies, experts with the scalping-knife and bow, who shook 
hands with the “whites” over their annuities at the agency 
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nce a year, and the remainder of the time shook toma- 
hawks at the “ pale-faces.” 

There was a broad difference between the views of a major- 
Sty of this legislative assembly and the governor, on many 
points of authority, as well as on questions of public policy 
and expediency. The governor, exercising his undoubted 
right, had interposed his veto to a number of acts passed by 
the legislative assembly, from which they were unable to take 
refuge in a two-thirds vote, as the organic act plainly set forth 
that no act of the legislature should have the force of law till 
approved by the governor. Secretary Conway was evidently 
greatly instrumental in fomenting the discord | between the 
governor and legislature, which ultimately culminated in a 
petition, signed by a large number of both houses of the legis- 
lature, to the president, praying the removal of Governor Lu- 
cas from the executive chair. 

This memorial, which was dated the 12th of January, 1839, 
and signed by eight of the members of the council, and by 
seven members of the house of representatives, alleged that 
under Gov. Lucas’s administration, any measure called for by 
the people met with an executive veto unless it agreed with 
his whims of the moment, and that he exercised his veto in 
all cases without regard to judgment or propriety, and without 
respect to the feelings or rights of the legislature; that few 
members of either vile called on him, and that those who 
did were liable to be treated with silent contempt; that he 
had refused to inform the house whether he had approved the 
laws they had passed; that to some of the laws he had given 
only a qualified approval, and the fate of others remained un- 
known, and that, finally, an act conferring the privilege of 
banking on certain parties, distasteful to all, though supported 
by some of the democrats, “to try the democracy of the gov- 
ernor,” was not only approved by him, but his action thereon 
“ foreknown and pledged.” 

In addition to this, a memorial for the governor’s removal 
was passed by both houses, signed in due form by their presid- 
ing officers, and transmitted to the president. It was written 
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in a grandiloquent style, as if the signers, instead of intriguing 
against a faithful public servant, were arraigning a second 
George the Third before the withering judgment of mankind, — 
and thereby incurring for themselves liability to the halters — 
and prisons of tyrants, instead of taking their chances for the — 
succession. : 


: 
These pretended martyrs averred that he had “refused to : 
place his signature to laws the most salutary and essential to i 
the public good, without even deigning to make known his ob- 
jections thereto,” and had “withheld others of equal import-_ 
ance withont giving them to understand what, or whether, any — 
executive action was taken in regard to them, and that, too, — 
with a view to subject their action to his will;” that he had de- | 
clared himself paramount to the people’s representatives, by 
officially declaring that, independent of him, they had no pow- — 
er; that he had usurped the judicial authority by dictating in i 
notes to his approval of many laws, the construction which — 
should be given them; that he had declined, in a coarse and 
uncourteous manner, to inform them what laws had received 
his sanction; that he had refused to consider recommendations — 
of applicants for office from members from the district or 
county in which the applicants resided, and indirectly had de- 
clared his intention not to regard such recommendations; that 
he had, on various occasions, anticipated the action of the ex- 
ecutive department in regard to public measures before they 
were officially before him, in a manner indicative of a design 
to make the legislative assembly subservient to his will; that 
while officiously scrupulous in relation to disbursements of 
money for the expenses of the legislative assembly, he had 
sent his own bills to the secretary for payment without author- 
ity of law; that he had declared his determination to veto all 
bills for which he would not vote as a member of the assem- 
bly; that he had appointed persons to oftice who had neither 
domicile nor interest in Lowa, some of whom were his relatives; 
und that he had manifested a want of ability to govern, in 
peace or command in war, which was to them alarming, and 
that he was, in the language of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, “unfit to be the ruler of a free people.” 
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_ These complaints tothe president were ably met by a “pro- 
est,” signed by John Frierson,.James Brierly, Samuel Par- 
ker, George H. Beeler, G. 8. Bailey, William Patterson, Wil- 
liam G. Coop, and Calvin J. Price, members of the house of 
representatives, who gave the following reasons for dissenting 
from the action of the majority, which form an ample refuta- 
tion of the charges of the conspirators: 

_ “1st. Because we believe the object intended to be effected 
by the memorial, as also the sentiments therein contained, to 
be contrary to the wishes and opinions of our immediate con- 
stituents at least, if not also contrary to the wishes and opin- 
ions of a very large majority of the people of this territory. 

_ “2d. Because the memorial was not presented to this house 
for consideration until near the close of the session, when the 
rules were suspended, and it was rushed through without afford: 
ing time for a proper consideration of its contents. 

“3d. Because, in reviewing the official acts of the governor 
of this territory, candor compels us to acknowledge that, while 
we see but little to censure, there is much to commend, so far, 
at least, as his acts have been connected with the proceedings 
of this branch of the legislative assembly. 

“4th. While all admit his honesty and purity of purpose — 
while none but bitter political opponents pretend to doubt his 
patriotism — we, at least, all confess, and desire to bear wit- 
ness, that we do not see in a single one of his official acts the 
slightest departure from any one of the provisions of the or- 
ganic law, nor the least violation of any of the constitutional 
provisions of the general government. And we blieve, fur- 
ther, not only that he has, in his official actions, been gov- 
erned by a sincere wish to promote the best and most perma 
nent interests of this territory, local and general, but also that 
his acts generally will tend unerringly to that desired consum. 
mation.” 

The protest then went on to analyze, in the order they 
were made, the charges brought agaiust the governor. 

To the first charge, that the governor had refused to attach 
his name to legislative acts essential to the public good, the 
21 
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did not believe that he had refused to sanction any law which 
did not, in some of its provisions, contravene the laws of con- 
gress, the ordinance of 1787, or the Constitution of the United ) 
States. To the allegation that he had declared the legislative — 
assembly to be without power independent of the governor, | 
they simply called attention to the fact that the act of congress — ; 
organizing the territory sazd the same thing. They admitted 
the truth of the charge of his refusing to inform the legisla- 
tive assembly what bills he had signed, but showed tl at they 
had been properly and promptly deposited with the secretary - 
of the territory, whose duty it was to have transmitted them 
to the legislature, and met that of his pocketing bills, with the 

' statement of his undeniable practice of placing all bills when 
signed by him in the hands of the secretary. As to his refus-— 
ing to appoint applicants for office on the recommendation of 
the members from the district where the candidates resided, 
they proved that the members themselves were to blame in 
this regard, in not agreeing among themselves in their reeom- 
mendations,— members from the same district frequently ree- 
ommending different parties for the same place. To the 
count that the governor had refused to place himself on 
speaking terms with members of the legislature, they replied 
that this arose from preoccupation on the part of the governor, 
and that his most intimate friends would sometimes present 
themselves at his office when it was thronged with business 
visitors, without receiving so much as a nod from the execu- 
tive. The accusation of his threatening to veto bills, they 
characterized as one based on street rumor, unsubstantial, if 
true, for a foundation for impeachment. To the imputation 
that he had objected to the payment of the legislative expen- 
ses, while drawing money for himself without authority of 
law, which was predicated on a letter to the legislature from 
Secretary Conway (embracing communications concerning the 
disbursements of the territory between himself and the gover- 
nor), they answered by exhibiting that Conway had sup- 
pressed part of the correspondence between himself and the 


protesters asserted that they knew of none such, and that they ; 
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overnor, and cited the fact that a resolution calling for the 
aled letters was laid on the table by the majority, and 
that, had the full correspondence been laid before the legisla- 
ture, it would have demonstrated that he had not sought the- 
payment of his private bills, but remuneration for public prop- | 
erty which he had paid for out of his private funds. To the 
charge of his nepotism, and appointing non-residents of the 
territory to office, they opposed a flat denial. To the accusa- 
tion that he had manifested such a want of ability to guvern 
in peace and command in war as to fill the memorialists with 
dread and alarm, the protesters said, sarcastically, they did 
not think the governor should be held responsible for the 
alarm of those who were easily frightened, but would oppose 
the governor’s whole life, together with his service, both in 
peace and war, against this preposterous charge. They fur- 
ther showed that the pretence that he had usurped the judicial 
authority, was really based on an honest effort of the governor 
at compromise with the legislature, by the appendage of notes 
explanatory of his opinions on the measures to which he gave 
the sanction of his approval, when they were not so entirely 
objectionable as to demand his veto, yet, nevertheless, subject 
to exception, and that it was an executive prerogative, for 
which there was abundant precedent in the usage of the gov- 
ernors of many of the states, though carrying no actual legali- 
ty with it. One of the concluding paragraphs of the protest to 
the memorial containing this remarkable catalogue of charges, 
is in these commendatory words: — 

“ Believing that, as execative, Gov. Lucas is acceptable to 
the large majority of the people of this territory, and believing 
him to be an honest and pure man, and in all respects per- 
fectly well qualified for the high station he now holds, we de- 
sire his continuance in office.” 

These proceedings seem to have been founded, ina great de- 
gree, on the communication, referred to above, from Secretary 
Conway to the legislature. A clause in the act of congress or- 
ganizing the territory of Iowa, provided that the legislative 
dower of the territory should ‘be vested in the governor and 
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legislative assembly.” The legislature contended that thi 
provision did not. extend to the organization of either house ; 
that the right to elect the usual clerks, door-keepers, messen: 
gers, &c., was a right inherent in either body, and that th 

election of such did not require the executive sanction to mak 
it regular, any more than would the adoption of rules or the 
decision of questions of order, and on this proceeded to elect 
sergeants-at-arms and other like officers, without the previous 
passage of an act defining the number, fixing the names, and 
determining the compensation of these officers, as the governor 
considered was necessary. A joint resolution was passed by 
the legislature on the 5th of December, 1838, specifying the 
per diem which the chief clerk and the officers of each house 
should receive, and directing the secretary of the territory to 
pay the same. The secretary, knowing he would be held to” 
a strict accountability by the secretary of the treasury for all 
disbursements, and wishing to fortify himself with all the au- 
thority possible in so doubtful a case, or, in default of this, to 
widen the breach between the executive and the legislature as 
much as possible, wrote an official letter dated the 6th of De- 
cember, 1838, asking the opinion of the governor on the sub- 
ject. Gov. Lucas, promptly, on the game day responded, as 
above indicated, giving it as his opinion that the secretary was 
unauthorized, and would be liable for any money he might 
pay on a mere joint resolution of the legislature, without the 
executive approval. 

This letter of the governor, with a long legal opinion 
from his own “department” (as he styled the secretary’s 
office), at the conclusion of which he announced his intention 
to pay as directed by the legislature, without executive sanc- 
tion, was transmitted by the secretary to the legislature, and 
served afterwards as the basis of select committees, majority 
and minority reports, harangues, speeches and declamations, 
and all the forms of frothy effervescence to which our law- 
making bodies, from the first legislature to the thirteenth gen- 
eral assembly of Lowa, in their exalted dignity, have been sub- 
ject to, and was used, finally, as one of the chief excuses, on 
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the part of the malcontents, for petitioning the president to re- 
move the governor. 

‘ As for the memorial, we have no data on which to make a 
historical statement as to its reception in the executive office 
of the White House by the “Little Magician,” otherwise 
known as the “ Fox of Kinderhook,” but may suppose that he 
winked and leered to himself at the verdant simplicity of his 
trans-Mississippi petitioners. We have authority, however, 
for saying that he directed his secretary of state, the Hon. 
John Forsyth, to inclose it to Gov. Lucas, and request an ex- 
planation, which the governor made with candor and manli- 
ness, and transmitted to the president, together with the pro- 
test we have already quoted from, and a petition from the peo- 
ple of the territory asking his retention in the office he then 
held, all of which, undoubtedly, proved satisfactory to the au- 
thorities at Washington, for Goy. Lucas continued to discharge 
the functions of executive of Iowa till after a change of admin- 
istration in the general government took place, in 1841. 

The perplexities and difficulties that Gov. Lucas encoun- 
tered from the outset in the administration of his office, would 
have unnerved and overwhelmed a man not gifted by nature 
with iron resolution and sturdy independence. Unpleasant 
relations with his secretary, and bitter controversies with the 
jegislature, were not the only thorns in his official path. 

The spirit of slavery, grown more arrogant from the gener- 
ous concessions made to it by the terms of the compromise of 
1820, and thirsting, like the alcoholic appetite, for more ma. 
teriai with which to consume itself, discovered a maternal 
longing for part of the southern confines of Iowa. On the 
18th of June, 1838, congress had passed “ An Act to author- 
ize the president of the United States to cause the southern 
boundary line of the territory of Iowa to be ascertained, and 
marked.” Under the provisions of this law, A. M. Lee had 
been appointed boundary commissioner, on the part of the 
United States, and Gov. Lucas had appointed Dr. James Da- 
vis, on the part of Iowa, but the state of Missouri, first through 
her executive, and then through her legislature, declined to 
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be represented on the commission, as congress had invited 
her; but pending the- survey, under an act of her legislature — 
passed in 1837, attempted to exercise jurisdiction north of © 
what was known as Sullivan’s, or the Indian boundary line — 
(surveyed and marked in 1816, by Col. John C. Sullivan, by 
direction of the United States surveyor general, William Rec- 
tor, and which had, till then, been recognized by all as the di- 
viding line between Missouri and Iowa), by collecting taxes — 
in Van Buren county, Iowa, through the sheriff of Clark 


county, Missouri.* ] 

The acuteness of Gov. Lucas’s mind, and the clearness of — 
his judgment were well shown in this controversy. He ; 
promptly called the attention of the secretary of state to the © 
subject, and approached Gov. Boggs, of Missouri, with con-_ 
ciliatory words, desiring to adjourn the question to congress — 
for their settlement. But the statesmen in the interest of — 
slavery, being impatient and short-sighted then, as we have 
seen them since, and Missouri menacing the peace of the terri- 
tory with an armed force, Gov. Lucas firmly planted himself on 
the impregnable position, that the difference was not one be- 
tween Missouri and Iowa, as the former would have it, and as 
even the Iowa legislature was willing to accept it, but between 
Missouri and the United States; and that he, as the agent and 
representative of the general government, must hold possession, 
at all hazards and at any cost, of the territory of Iowa, as com- 
mitted to his care, in all its integrity and completeness, aud see 
that the people therein, citizens of the United States, were pro- 
tected in theirrights, and the laws of the territory, under those of ~ 
congress, faithfully exeeuted. To this end, he, without hesi- 
tation, called out the militia of the territory to act as a posse 
comitatus to aid the civil authorities in the enforcement of 
order and the laws. : 

An “ Act to organize, discipline, and govern, the militia” 
having been passed by the legislature, in accordance with the 


*For a detailed and interesting account of this controversy, the reader is referred to 


the Annals of Iowa, October, 1866, page 743, and January, 1867, page 786,— The Southern 
Boundary of Iowa, by Charles Negus. 
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governor’s recommendation, it was approved on J anuary 4, 
1839. This law divided the militia into three divisions, with ama- 
jor general at the head of each. Jesse B. Brown, of Lee, Jona- 
than E. Fletcher, of Muscatine, and Warner Lewis, of Dubuque 
counties, were appointed by the governor major g enerals respect- 
ively of the first, second, and third, divisions.* Each division was 
composed of two brigades, and each brigade of four regiments, 
with the customary officers. They were, however, destitute of 
arms, except such rifles and shot guns as were the private 
property of individuals. Gov. Lucas had asked the Hon. J. 
R. Poinsett, then secretary of war, to provide books of mili- 
tary instruction for the officers, and to deposit arms and muni- 
tions of war at some depot within reach, for the rank and file, 
in case of Indian troubles, for the red tape of that day forbade 
the distribution of arms to the militia until they were enumer- 
ated and returned to Washington, which the Iowa militia had 
not yet been. Secretary Poinsett had promised to accede to 
the governor’s request, and fifty copies of “ Cooper’s Tactics ” 
were eventually furnished for the military education of the 
officers, and Fort Armstrong, on Rock Island, being the most 
accessible to the territory of the military posts in the vicinity, 
was designated as a depot for military supplies. But at the 
breaking out of the troubles with Missouri, the books had not 
yet reached Iowa, nor the arms Rock Island. 


By the 29th of July, 1839, matters had come to such a pass 
as to call fur a proclamation from the governor, warning those 
who infringed upon the laws of the United States, of the pen- 
alties to be incurred, and citinz peace officers of Iowa to their 
duties and privileges if overborne by force, but charging all 
that to the civil authorities (which he maintained to be all- 
sufficient for the eventual settlement of all internal misunder- 
standings, whether between individuals or communities), they 
must look for a solution of the difficulty. 

Soon after this, the newspapers gave publicity to a proclama- 


*The Hon. Charles Mason was first offered the appointment of major general of the 
first division, but declined it. 
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tion from the governor of Missouri, dated the 23d of August, 
1839, ostensibly reply to that of Lucas, but evidently in- 
seagea to inflame and mislead the public mind, in reference 
to the question at issue. 

This called forth, as a rejoinder, another proclamation on 
the subject from Gui: Lucas, which was dated the 25th of 
September, 1839, in which he showed that it was Missouri, and 
not Iowa, that endeavored to enlarge her boundaries at the 
expense of a sister commonwealth, by proving that Iowa was 
exercising jurisdiction only to the line that had, from the or- 
ganization of the state of Missouri till then, been acknowl- 
edged by that state as her northern boundary line, and which 
had been regarded by sundry acts of congress and Indian 
treaties as such, and to which line the territory of Wisconsin, 
previous to her division, and subsequently the territory of 
Iowa, under the authority of the United States, exercised un- 
questioned jurisdiction. He recited the passage by congress 
of an act authorizing the president to have the boundary be- 
tween Missouri and Iowa definitely determined ; that Missouri 
had declined to avail herself of her privilege to be represented 
in the commission appointed for this purpose ; and that the re- 
sult of that survey then awaited the action of congress, with 
which Iowa would be entirely satisfied ; but affirmed that until 
that decision should be made by congress, the territory of Iowa, 
acting under the authority of the United States, would ac- 
knowledge no other boundary line than the one to which the 
jurisdiction of the United States, through their territorial 
officers, had ever been exercised from the time the country 
west of the Mississippi river and north of the state of Missouri, 
was, by an act of congress, attached to the territory of Michi- 
gan for judicial purposes. He contended that Missouri never 
set up any claim to territory north of “ Sullivan’s line” till 
1837, and*never attempted jurisdiction in the disputed tract 
till Sheriff Henry Heffleman, of Clark county, Missouri, at- 
tempted to collect taxes in Van Buren county, Iowa, under an 
assessment required by an act of the Missouri legislature, 
passed the 16th of February, 1839. ‘The line that has uni- 


| 
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aed been known as Sullivan’s, or the Indian boundary 
» said the governor of Iowa, firmly, “and which has been 
Becceaicd by all the authorities as above cited, is the line to 
hich the territory of Iowa, acting under the acdthenity of the 
ited States, has heretofore exercised uninterrupted jurisdic- 
ion, and it is the line to which he intends to exercise jurisdic- 
eo, until congress declares some other line to be the boun- 
dary of the territory.” 
4 _ In this proclamation he called the attention of the district 
attorney and the marshal of the United States to the subject, 
-as the ministerial officers of the laws of the United States 
“within the territory, and directed them to arrest and bring to 
trial all offenders under the federal laws, and also directed the 
district prosecutor of the first judicial district, and the sheriff 
_of Van Buren county, as the proper ministerial officers of the 
territory, to arrest all offenders under the territorial laws, au- 
thorizing them, at the same time, in case the civil authorities 
“were insufficient, to call to their assistance a sufficient number 
of the militia as a posse commitatus. 
Finally, he exhorted the citizens at the scene of conflict to 
be calm and discreet, reminding them that they occupied the 
exalted station of free and independent citizens of the United 
States, and that the civil authority, to which they must look 
in the first instance, was abundantly able to protect them, but 
at the same time assuring them that should the president au- 
thorize him to repel force by force, in the event of an invading 
force entering the territory, as threatened by the governor of 
Missouri, it would be promptly done, regardless of the boasted 
prowess and superior numbers of the Missouri militia. 


(To be continued.) 


22 
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GENERAL JAMES A. WILLIAMSON, 


James ALEXANDER WiLLiamsoy, a brigadier general of vol- 
unteers from Iowa in the war of the Union against the slave. 
holders’ rebellion, is a native of the state of Kentucky. He 
was born at Columbia, in that commonwealth, February 8, 
1829, so that in this month of April, 1870, he is a little over 
forty-one years of age. There were no incidents of special 
moment connected with his early life. He grew up as most 
boys of “poor but respectable parents” grow up, having con. 
siderable work to do, and getting such rudiments of education 
as the schools of the times afforded. These advantages were 
nothing like they have grown to be now-a-days. The school 
houses, made of logs in many instances, of the time of James 
A. Williamson’s boyhood were rnde indeed and comfortless in 
comparison of the modern structures, built without regard to 
expense or, sometimes, art, or anything else but bigness. The 
curriculum of the schools of the olden time, too, was of the 
same cramped nature as the buildings in comparison of the 
prodigious amount of learning which any boy can now have 
without money and without price. 

It may not be improper to add, in respect to the early life 
of General Williamson, that he went through some “ experi- 
ences” not usual even with boys of the “far West.” When 
he was but ten years of age, his father removed to Marion 
county, Indiana, near the capital of that state. The father 
died the same year, leaving a wife and two children, the sub- 
ject of this sketch and a sister, with but a small share of the 
world’s goods. When the family moved to Iowa, the boy was 
only about fifteen years old. He made a “claim” on the pub- 
lic lands, and opened a small farm, doing all the work him- 
self. Not owning a team, nor being able to do so, he worked 
by the day for neighboring farmers, taking his pay in work 
done on the little farm by them with their teams. In other 
words he “ swapped work,” in the phrase of the times, exchang- 
ing his own personal labor for the labor of others and that of 
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their horses or oxen as the case might be. Thus he raised his 
erops and supported the family, by exertions which, in this day 
of farm machinery and implements, seem almost incredible. 
And so he worked for two years, when he became clerk in a 
country store,—a business in which he did not long engage, 
At length he sold his farm, and with the proceeds making his 
share, gave himself a course of classical and mathematical 
study at Knox College. Whilst on these details of General 
Williamson’s early life, I may also say that, having completed 
his collegiate studies, he returned to Lancaster and studied law. 
His instructors were M. M. Crocker, since the distinguished 
Major General, whose death has been so earnestly deplored by 
the people of Iowa, and Judge Casey, who has been a promi- 
nent member of the Lee county bar for several years. Mr. 
Williamson was admitted to practice in Lancaster, but re- 
moved to the present capital before his briefs had got to be 
numerous or profitable. At his new home he was immedi- 
ately successful. 

It was about ten years after settling in Iowa, that is in 
the year 1855, Mr. Williamson removed to Des Moines, 
then agitating for the capital and soon afterwards getting 
it by constitutional provision. With the question of remov- 
ing the capital from Iowa City to Des Moines, Mr. Wil- 
liamson had much to do. He was one of those interested 
in building the structure, now called the capitol, which 
was part of the consideration, so to speak, for the removal. 
The state afterwards took this building off the hands of 
its owners, upon whom the financial crisis of 1857 had 
borne with great hardship. In the “‘lobby” at work for 
this measure during the regular session of the famous General 
Assembly of 1860, was Dr. Brooks, of Des Moines, who was, I 
believe, pecuniarily interested in the success of the bill for the 
purpose and worked for it with great earnestness. Dr. Brooks, 
though not much known to the general public of Towa, was 
well acquainted with nearly all the prominent men in the 
state, and was in reality one of the most potential lobbyists 
who ever engaged in helping measures through the legislature. 
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He died something over two years ago, during a session of the - 
General Assembly, “and that body did itself honor in adjourning 
over in respect to his memory, the members of both houses — 
attending the funeral, almost without exception. But few 
men have such genial, whole-souled qualities as had the la- 
mented Dr. Brooks, by whose death Iowa lost one of her most 
public spirited and valuable private citizens. He died in the 
very house in which Mr. Williamson lived at the time the 
State House — so called by the most chivalrous courtesy — was" 
taken possession of by the state, as owner of the property. 

Mr. Williamson practiced law with success at Des Moines, 
taking less part, perhaps, in politics, than is customary with a 
majority of the members of that profession, He belonged to’ 
the democratie party, and was a consistent, though not an 
illiberal, supporter of its doctrines and candidates. He con- 
tinued in good fellowship with the party till the breaking out 
of the war of the rebellion, when, entering the army, he es- 
chewed for the time being the subject of politics, but in the 
course of a year or two, or it may have been more, became, 
as General M. M. Crocker also did, what is now called a rad-_ 
ical republican. It is not within the province of this sketch to 
commend or condemn either the past or present political doc- 
trines of its subject. It is sufficient to say here that William- 
son was a prominent and influential democrat, and that his ex- 
perience in the army made him a republican, ot which party 
he is now a prominent and influential member. It is nei- 
ther doubted that he was a conscientious democrat, nor 
that he is a conscientious republican, nor yet that, 
in being at one time the one and at a subsequent period the 
other, he is chargeable with any the least inconsistency as an 
earnest friend of our great republic. Whether democrat or 
republican, he who passed through the fearful struggle of the 
late war,—a most remarkable conflict, both of ideas and of 
arms,— without notable change of opinion, may be very good 
timber considered as a saw-log, but not so, when considered as 
an intellectual and moral being. 


Not long atter the wickedness of disunion and secession Had 
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roken out in the overt treasonable act of firing on Fort Sum- 
er, Mr. Williamson volunteered as a soldier of the Union. | 
he Fourth Iowa volunteer infantry, Colonel G. M. Dodge, 
terwards the distinguished major-general, was at this time 
sing recruited, and Mr. Williamson became the adjutant of 
the regiment. The rendezvous was at Council Bluffs, where 
B= regiment was drilled during part of the summer of 1861, 
and whence it moved to Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, 
Missouri, for further drill, arms, and equipments in the month 
of August. Having stopped here a short time, the regiment 
proceeded by rail to Rolla, where it remained for a considera- 
period, first in camp and then in winter quarters, the barracks, 


such as they were, being built by the men themselves. 


That history of a conflict of arms which deals but in marches 
and countermarches, advances, retreats, skirmishes, and bat- 
fles, may satisfy those who think only of the pride, and pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war, but it leaves much of value 
and of deep and painful interest untold. “The army went 
into winter quarters” means a great deal to those who know 
what an army is. There are weeks, there may be months, of 


“Mingled shades of joy and woe, 
Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, 
In the thread of every life.” 


If sickness visits the troops, as it is so apt to doin quarters, 
t is almost impossible to dispel the gloom which settles upon 
he men. The virtnes of patience and fortitude here have 
heir triumphs, and they are no less worthy of admiration, 
hough they receive much less, than the qualities which earn 
ame and glory on the battlefield. Of the checkered scenes 
of army life in quarters, Adjutant Williamson saw as much as 
nen may often see while the regiment remained at Rolla. He 
tudied his new duties with great assiduity, and became a sub- 
tantially good officer, but without acquiring that technical 
yroficiency in the words of command and the details of the 
srofession which mere martinets so much admire, sometimes 
rerein making a mistake like that of insisting upon Horace 
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Greeley being a bad writer solely because he cannot write a 
legible hand. It is sot meant that Adjutant Williamson was: 
deficient in a substantial knowledge of the details of his new 
profession, but only that he cared not to spend too much in 
on those matters which did not go to “the merits,” as a law- 
yer would say. He got the essentials of his temporary prog 
fession better by paying more attention to them than to the 
non-essentials. It thus happened that though he was a good 
adjutant, he was, in some particulars, an awkward officer for 


several mouths after he entered the service. : 


It was not long till he had excellent opportunity to put all 
his soldierly qualities to the test. For early in the year 1862, 
General Samuel R. Curtis, commanding the Army of the 
Southwest, began that march which ended on the mountains 
of northwestern Arkansas in the pitched battle of Pea Ridge, 
one of the longest and most desperately contested engage- 
ments of the war, and directed in the most skilful manner by 
General Curtis. Colonel Dodge commanded a brigade during 
this campaign, and was conspicuous for bravery and efficiency 
at the battle. Adjutant Williamson was the acting adjutant 
general of the brigade, and received the warmest commenda- 
tions of his commanding officer. 


Not long after the battle Colonel Dodge was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier-general, and the lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment resigning about the same time, Adjutant William- 
son was promoted to that rank. He was still further promo- 
ted, however, in a very few weeks, receiving the commission 
of colonel. From this time’ferth until near the close of the 
war, he served with his regiment, commanding first it, then 
a brigade, and then a division, of which the Fourth Iowa volun- 
teers formed a part. It was one of the most distinguished of the 
distinguished regiments which the state of lowa sent to the field, 
and if he who was its commanding officer in its most trying and 
most glorious hours, and who so long retained no other rank 
than that of its colonel, was unjustly deprived of well-earned 
promotion, it is agreeable to reflect that to have been the effi- 
cient commander of the Fourth Iowa infantry was far better 
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to have been many brigadier-generals, or major-generals 
that matter, which every one can call to mind without con- 
ting the “Rebellion Record.” The life of General William- 
on is interwoven with the record of his famous regiment. Its 
listory makes an important part of his life; his talents and 
ervices largely contributed to the efidonoy and the renown 
of the command, and none the less, one may safely conclude, 
pecause he was notibiio at all of a demagogue soldier. 


_ After the battle of Pea Ridge, Colonel Williamson did not 
or some months participate in any engagement, but his duties 
were constant and onerous. His command continued to 
orm a part of the little army under General Curtis, which, it 
vill be recollected, marched a good deal through the ioe 
wilderness and swamps of Arkansas, suffering many hardships, 
ind at last made the famous march to Helena, overcoming 
lifficulties well-nigh insurmountable, and enduring privations 
n comparison of which those of which romance tells, even in 
he gloomiest pages of imaginative human destitution, are like 
oyal magnificence to the rags of paupers. The fact is well 
snown that he who was then commanding the armies of the 
United States, General Halleck,—supposed that General 
Jurtis and his army were lost, and that no one was more sur- 
prised than he upon inteiligence of the arrival of the command 
it Helena. In this expedition through an exceedingly gloomy 
country the Fourth Iowa had borne its part of the hard work, 
ind marched on short rations with a fortitude and even cheer- 
ulness that spoke well for its discipline. 

In the unsuccessful attack upon Vicksburgh by Chickasaw 
Bayou,— known as the battle of Chickasaw Bayou,— Colonel 
Williamson and his command bore the most conspicuous part. 
[t will be proper, therefore, to speak of this engagement with 
ome detail. 

On the 20th of December, 1862, Major General Sherman 
mbarked at Memphis with a considerable army, to co-operate 
vith General Grant, marching by land, in an attack upon 
Vicksburgh. At-Helena he was reinforced by General Steele, 
o whose command Colonel Williamson’s regiment was now 
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attached. The whole army then continued the voyage on as 
many as an hundred transports to Milliken’s Bend, something — 
more than twenty miles above Vicksburgh. Entirely ignorant 
of the events which had compelled the retreat of Grant before 
he had come near Vicksburgh, General Sherman proceeded 
with his part of the plan of attack, the whole army being con- 
fident of success. About noon on the 26th the fleet reached _ 
its destination, and the troops debarked. The locality was 
extremely uninviting. Vicksburgh is on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, some two miles below a sharp bend. Immediately 
opposite, is _a peninsula, formed by the sharp bend of 
the river, and it is opposite the point of this peninsula that 
the waters of Chickasaw Bayou empty into the river. The 
bayou is only about seven miles in length. It flows from the 
Yazoo, first in asoutherly direction, and then more toward th 
west, following the course of a range of bluffs north of the city, 
Between the ‘bayou and the Yazoo, it is little better than a- 
swamp, intersected by turgid streams and corduroy roads. 
In this dreary locality the army bivouacked the night after 
debarkation. In front, was a stronghold, well defended by 
the best troops of the rebellion. Without here stopping to 
speak of the operations of the following days in which the | 
army moved into position for attack, marching and fighting 
not a little, it may be saic that on the morning of the unsuc- 
cessful assault General Morgan, with a division, oceupied the 
central position, General M. L. Smith’s division the right cen- 
tre, while General A. J. Smith was moving up on the right) 
and General Steele on the left. During the night before, our. 
troops had heard trains of cars moving into Vicksburgh. They 
were bringing reinforcements to the rebels. Their position, | 
almost impregnable by nature, was further fortified by art. 
On the plateau between the bayou and the bluffs there were 
lines of rifle-pits, protected by abatis, whilst the hills were. 
crowded with batteries of light guns and heavy artillery, 
whose fire could sweep every part of the plateau. Early in) 
the morning the rebels opened fire, chiefly directed against 
the Union centre, held by Morgan. It was kept up during all 
| 
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forenoon, during which time the infantry on different 
ts of the lines was from time to time engaged. General 
herman had issued no order announcing an hour for the as- 
pelt, but about noon General Frank P. Blair threw his_brig- 
ade across the bayou above where it bends to the right, and 
moved, overcoming many obstacles, against the first line of 
rifle-pits. Colonel DeCourcy, commanding a brigade, also 
moved at the same time, and both commands, passing through 
a murderous fire, carried the first line of defences with a dash, 

and in a short time the second also. But these gallant troops 
were still under the fire of the artillery on the bluffs. The 
brigade of General Thayer,—in which was the Fourth Iowa, 
—of Steele’s division, had been ordered to support Blair. 
Thayer crossed the bayou lower down than Blair had done, 
‘marching by the flank, but with only one regiment,— Colonel 
Williamson’s. The next regiment in line was directed to take 
a different direction by General Steele, and those coming after 
followed this. Thayer sent for support, but without waiting 
for it to come up, moved against the works in his front with 
the Fourth Iowa alone. This gallant regiment carried the first 
line of works, and, marching on, drove the enemy from his 
second line. Unable to press on up the bluffs against the terri- 
ble fire of many batteries concentrated on this part of the lines, 
those brave men remained for a considerable time, waiting for 
support, scores of them falling almost every moment in wounds 
or death, and then, obeying the command to retire, retreated 
steadily under the same fire by which their ranks had been 
decimated during the assault. Troops along the rest of the lines 
only crossed the bayou in small detachments, or not at all. 
So the assault by Blair, DeCourcy, and Thayer, the last with 
a single regiment, the whole force numbering only about 
three thousand men, was all that was made. Of these three 
thousand, about eight hundred were killed and wounded. 

As for Colonel Williamson’s regiment, it behaved with sur- 
passing heroism. The regiment went into the fight with four 
hundred eighty men and officers, of whom one hundred twelve 
were killed and wounded, among the latter being Colonel 
23 
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Williamson himself, who was bit several times during the bat-_ 
tle, and had his uniform well perforated with balls, but con- — 
tinued in command throughout. General Grant, nearly a~ 
year after the battle, when he had fully reflected upon all the — 


facts connected therewith, commanded by general order that — 
the Fourth Iowa infantry place “ First at Chickasaw Bayou” ; 
on its colors,—a distinguished honor, given, it is believed, but — 
to a single other regiment (the Thirteenth Regulars) during | 
' the whole war of the rebellion. . 

Immediately after this unsuccessful attack on Vicksburgh, 
Colonel Williamson’s regiment proceeded on the expedition — 
against Arkansas Post, in which it took honorable part under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Burton, Colonel William- 
son being wounded, and ill. After the success which attended — 
General McClernand’s movement against the enemy in Ar- 
kansas,—a movement which, it is believed, was the concep- 
tion of General Sherman,— the Fourth Iowa returned to that 
vast encampment opposite Vicksburgh, where, under the dark 
shade of the cypress and the threatening frowns of the batteries 
of the stronghold, officers and men spent the darkest days of 
their service. It is probable that Colonel Williamson was 
not more severely tried in the hottest of the storm of Chicka- 
saw Bayou than he was every day, almost every hour, during 
the'two months which the regiment remained in this encamp- 
ment. There was a great deal of sickness and suffering. The 
locality was utterly uninviting. Everything conspired to give 
the army “the horrors.” In comparison of this, battle, where 
there is the “fine frenzy” of fight, is a pleasure. 


7 
> 
- 


Colonel Williamson’s part in the great campaign of Vicks- 
burgh under General Grant, and which attained glorious suc- 
cess on the anniversary of our national independence, was 
quite conspicuous throughout. General Steele, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the enemy, was sent into Mississippi, some 
hundred miles, by the river, above Vicksburg, about the 1st 
of April. In this column was Colonel Williamson, with his 
regiment. Having done what was required of him, Steele re- 
joined the army after the engagements of Port Gibson and 
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Raymond, but in time to take’ part in the capture of Jackson, 
entering that city from the south about the time the rebels 
evacuated, having been handsomely whipped, chiefly by 
troops under the command of General Crocker. After the 
work of destruction at Jackson, Colonel Williamson marched 
with his command to Haines’s Bluff, above Vicksburg, where 
some sharp fighting took place. From this time till the capit- 
ulation, including the memorable assault of May 22d and the 
long siege, the regiment was near the extreme right of the 
investing army. During the whole of the siege,— forty-seven 
weary, wearing days under the hot sun and hotter fire from 
the enemy,— Colonel Williamson and his regiment were en- 
gaged in the hard duties of the investment. From the time 
he took position in the investing lines till the surrender of the 
etronghold, he lost about eighty of his officers and men in 
killed and wounded. 

After the victory, Colonel Williamson shared in the second 
campaign of Jackson, and in the pursuit of Johnson went as 
far as Brandon, something more than a day’s march west of 
the capital. From this time until after the close of summer, 
there was rest. The command of Colonel Williamson was 
now a brigade, which rested from the hard marches, battles, 
and sieges of the spring and summer, in an encampment not 
far from the railroad bridge over the Big Black river, a few 
miles in rear of Vicksburgh. These few weeks of comparative 
ease and pleasure were followed by a long march and active 
operations, continuing, with but short intervals of repose, 
until the end of the war. 


Near the middle of September, Colonel Williamson was or- 
dered with his brigade to Memphis. Thence he moved by 
rail to Corinth, Mississippi, arriving there about the first of 
October, when General Sherman was preparing to march to 
the relief of Chattanooga. The division to which Colonel 
Williamson’s brigade was attached was one commanded by 
General Osterhaus, an officer of approved courage and skill, 
to whom General Sherman assigned the duty of observing the 
enemy, and occupying his attention whilst he should’ proceed 
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with the movement to Chattanooga. General Osterhaus per- 
formed this duty in‘the neighborhood of Cherokee, in north- 
western Alabama, where he engaged the enemy in skirmish, 
affair, and battle for a number of days. On the 21st of Octo- 


ber occurred the affair which has been called the battle of ) 


Cherokee. General Osterhaus had purposed moving aaitiote | 
the enemy early in the morning, but a dense fog prevented — 


the march for several hours. When the troops were put in t 


motion the mist was still sufficient to prevent friends distin-— 
guishing each other at a few yards distance. General Oster-_ 

haus had not proceeded far, when the advance, which was 
Colonel Williamson’s brigade, consisting of the Fourth, Ninth, — 
Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, Thirtieth, and Thirty-first Iowa 
regiments (and known as “the Iowa Brigade of the Fifteenth — 


Corps”), suddenly came upon the enemy, and a sharp combat — 


ensued. There was a lively battle of musketry for about an~ 
hour, when the rebels retired, having suffered severe losses. 
The Unionists lost less than one hundred. Among them, how- 
ever, was Colonel Torrence, Thirtieth Iowa, a brave and ca- 
pable officer, who fell dead, pierced by many bullets,— the 
second colonel of that regiment slain by the enemy, Abbott 
having fallen in the memorable assault of Vicksburgh, at the 
head of his command. Having driven the enemy to Tuscum- 
bia, Osterhaus countermarched to Eastport, where he crossed 
the Tennessee and marched thence to Chattanooga. In all 
these operations Colonel Williamson’s command took active, 
honorable, part,—the most conspicuous part, indeed, of any_ 
brigade in the division. 

After the long and laborious march through Tennessee, the 
division of Osterhaus was ordered to report to General Hooker. 
The mancevres which resulted in the remarkable series of 
combats and conflicts on Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, and which together made up what history calls the 
battle of Chattanooga, had already commenced. Colonel 
Williamson had made along march to battle, but he went into 
the conflict with his eallnnt: brigade far better, doubtless, than 
if he had come fresh from the bloodless review, with every 
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‘man well brushed up and every paper collar clean. In the 
battle of Lookout Mountain, November 24th, and that of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, the next day, Colonel Williamson’ 's brigade 

as engaged, but its losses on either day, or perhaps both, 
‘were not so great as at the battle of Ringgold, on the 27th, 
where this command brought victory to the Union forces en- 
gaged, at a critical time, when a panic had seized upon many 
of the troops and thrown them into disordered flight. The 
‘steadiness and gallantry of Williamson’s Iowa brigade saved 
the day. 
_ During the following winter, the Fourth Iowa re-enlisted, 
‘and had a furlough of four weeks at home. The command 
was received at the state capital, the General Assembly being 
then in session, with great heartiness and hospitality. By the 1st 
‘of May, it had rejoined the army for the campaign of Atlanta. 
Colonel Williamson’s brigade now consisted of the Fourth, 
Ninth, Twenty-fifth, Thirtieth, and Thirty-first regiments of 
Towa infantry, and it bore honorable part in all that remarkable 
eampaign which resulted in the fall of Atlanta. It was bril- 
liantly conspicuous at the battle of Dallas, May 28th, and at 
the great engagement of Atlanta, July 22d. At the battle of 
Dallas, General McPherson closing up to the left in execution 
of one of General Sherman’s orders, was suddenly assailed 
with the greatest impetuosity by the enemy. The Unionists 
met the attack with the greatest coolness, having thrown up 
slight works for their protection, and the ground in front of 
our lines was strewn with the rebel dead and wounded. But 
there was a “gap” in the Union lines which the rebels dis- 
covered. They poured in inastream, threatening destruction. 
It was at this crisis of the battle that Williamson’s Iowa brig- 
ade rushed to the rescue, and, by a dashing charge, drove the 
rebels pell-mell from the field, with terrible slaughter. The 
services of Colonel Williamson’s brigade at the great battle of 
Atlanta were similar. It was about noon of the day of this 
battle, which had been raging fiercely for several hours, when 
Stewart’s rebél corps, massed in heavy bodies, sallied from 
Atlanta, and dashingly assailed the Union Vifteenth corps. 
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The attack was at first successful. The rebels broke through 
the Union lines, and just at this time heavy firing being heard 
in their rear, the Unionists were thrown into a momentary 
panic. The firing in rear was explained as an attack upon 


: 
| 


our trains at Decatur, bravely repulsed by a part of General 
Dodge’s Sixteenth corps; and General Logan, now in com- | 


mand of the Army of the Tennessee, in place of McPherson, 


slain, rode amongst his troops, shouting “‘ McPherson and re-— 


‘ 


venge!” and stayed the panic. Wood’s division, in which | 
was Colonel Williamson’s Iowa brigade, was ordered to re- | 


store the line and re-take the lost.position. This was done in ~ 


fine style by Colonel Williamson’s command, which, by a— 
heroic charge, drove the enemy from the field, re-taking De- | 


Grass’s famous battery of twenty-pounder Parrotts, and re- 


gaining the ground that had been lost. It was one of the most — 


brilliant achievements in this day of many brilliant achieve- 
ments. In the remainder of the campaign, in the pursuit of 
Hood after the fall of Atlanta into the Union hands, in tHe 
famous march to the sea, Colonel Williamson and his com- 
mand continued to perform their duty in camp, march, or 
battle. At Savannah, Colonel Williamson had command of 
the division. Here he received a leave of absence, and pro- 
ceeded by ocean steamer from Hilton Head to New York, and 
thence home, where, all too late, he received the commission 
of a brigadier-general of volunteers. 

General Williamson had row been in service nearly four 
years ; all the time in active service; always doing what was 
given him to do, with ability and skill, and, on several partic- 
ular occasions, so conducting himself and his command as to 
make both justly illustrious in American history. By what- 
soever accident or oversight it happened, it is a plain truth 
that the long delay in General Williamson’s promotion was 
shameful to the military authorities of the United States. If 
hereby the colonel of that regiment which, in the words of 
the major-general commanding the army, had “ won immortal 
honors” at Pea Ridge, and before the close of1862 had won 
“First” for its escutcheon by unparalleled heroism in one of 
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the fiercest battles of the war, and had afterwards been 
scarcely less conspicuous on occasions of imminent danger and 
of vital moment,—if hereby General Williamson had been 
made splenetic and complaining, the fault would not have 
been his. If his amiability became somewhat ruffled, it is to 
his credit that his dispositions were not permanently soured. 
_ The last military performance of General Williamson to 
which reference is necessary tc be made in this sketch, was 
an address to his old regiment, when it was about to be mus- 
tered out of service,—a document in ‘which he referred with 
modesty to himself, and with gratified pride to the record of 
his old command. This was written from Headquarters, Dis- 
trict of St. Louis, and bore date July 6, 1865. 

The Republican State Convention of Iowa which convened 
at Des Moines, February 22, 1864, for the purpose of choosing 
delegates to the national convention of that political organiza- 
tion, had elected General Williamson chairman of the delega- 
tion. At the time of the sitting of the convention, however, 
he was engaged in the campaign of Atlanta, and, though 
offered leave of absence, declined to part with his command. 
At the next convention of his party in the State for a similar 
purpose, he was again selected for the position, and actually 
was chairman of the Iowa delegation at the Chicago Conven- 
tion, which put in nomination General Grant and Mr. Colfax 
for the chief offices of the nation. There was animated con- 
test in that body upon the nomination of a candidate for the 
vice presidency. lJowa had divided its vote for two or three 
ballots, but, before the vote of the convention on the ballot last 
taken had been announced, General Williamson arose, and 
announced that ‘the State of Iowa cast its sixteen votes for 
Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana,’’ thus taking the lead in the 
novement which gave the nomination to that distinguished 
yentleman; for other states followed the example of Iowa, 
ind Mr. Colfax was soon nominated in a furore of excitement. 

Since his disconnection with the army, General Williamson 
1as been engaged in the real estate business at Des Moines, 
vith the exception of a few months passed in Texas, and a 
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shorter period on the line of the Union Pacific railroad, for 
which he selected the sites for certain depots and towns, but 
at a salary which compelled him to resign the position. 
General Williamson, though reserved with strangers, and 
cold in manners to those with whom he is not well acquainted, 


is exceedingly genial with his friends. He is whole-souled 
and generous. Hedoes not always make himself as agreeable — 
as he can, but can be extremely pleasing when he wants to, — 


or feels it to be his duty. He is just and honorable in his 


professional and business transactions. A radical republican, — 


he is liberal in his estimates of those whose political views are 


opposed to his own. As a soldier, his record is that of a gal- i 


lant officer from the beginning to the end of the war. There 
were many who received more of rank and emolument than 
he; there were few, if any, who conferred more honor upon 
the state or the Union cause than General James A. William- 
son. 


REPORT OF OAMPAIGN AGAINST MAJOR GENERAL STERLING 
PRICE IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1864. 


(Continued from page 94.) 


“The enemy was repeatedly repulsed, and one very bold 
and dashing charge made by him down the road upon the 
battery was very handsomely repulsed by portions of the 16th 
Kansas cavalry and 2d Colorado cavalry, the centre charge 


os 


aes 


being held in person by Lieut. Col. Walker, commanding the — 


16th K. V. C., and in which charge he received a severe 
wound in the foot. Finally in the face of a very heavy fire 
from the first brigade, the enemy forced a very large column 
into a small copse to the right of my brigade, and commenced 
a flank fire upon me. Not having force enough to dislodge 
the enemy from his new position I fell back towards Brush 
creek, forming line upon each ridge, until I received orders 
from the north of the creek, the battery meanwhile having 
been placed in a commanding position on the hill. After 
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forming on the bottom, I sent part of the 2d Colorado cavalry 
on foot as skirmishers through the woods. The 12th K. 8. M. 
were also sent into the woods on foot, doing good service. The 
footmen kept steadily driving the enemy until the advance of 
the whole division was ordered, when our old position was re- 
gained; and after a short fight the enemy was completely 
routed and fled precipitately from the field. Every one ad- 
‘vanced as speedily as possible, continuing the pursuit until 
k. Col. Jennison, with portions of the 15th and 16th Kan- 
‘sas cavalry and 2d Colorado cavalry in the extreme advance.” 
— Col. Jennison reports :— 
_ “On the morning of the 23d the brigade was under arms at 
daylight, and after having supplied itself with ammunition 
from the train sent out from Kansas City, retraced its march 
of the previous evening, coming on the rebel lines about three 
miles from the town, where it assumed position as the centre of 
the line, with the brigades of Cols. Ford and Moonlight on 
the flanks. The Selipacda was thus deployed on the right of the 
road in a large field traversed by rail and stone fences, which 
to some extent impeded active cavalry operations, though af- 
fording excellent protection to dismounted troops. Our skirm- 
ish lines were immediately formed and had advanced but a 
few rods, when severe and incessant fire of small arms was 
commenced upon them, and replied to with utmost spirit, the 
enemy commencing almost instantly to fall back. 

“Our lines were then advanced some distance, a rapid fire 
being kept up from either side, until the rebels having re- 
ceived a reinforcement, made a desperate stand and succeeded 
in temporarily pressing us back beyond our original position 
and to the edge of a small body of timber skirting the wood, 
upon which the 2d Colorado battery was posted. At this 
point the fighting again became severe, and a second time we 
were compelled to retire, a movement participated in by the 
entire division, the first brigade however forming the right of 
the new line about two hundred yards in rear of its first posi- 
tion, the second brigade having left the field. A this point a 


desultory fire was kept up for some time, the rebels making no 
24. 
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positive demonstration, our lines being reinforced by the mi- 
litia under Col. Blair.” 

“ At length the enemy pressed forward and succeeded in 
planting one section of a Parrott battery on the line road, ren- 
dering our position one of extreme danger, his line being 
heavily reinforced at the same time. 

“ Leaving the position, we fell back on the line road almost 
to the suburbs of Westport, where the ariny was re-organizing 
and concentrating for a final effort, and soon the order was re- 
ceived for a general advance along the entire line, which was- 
obeyed with the utmost alacrity. 

“The 1st brigade, with a detachment of the 2nd Colorado, ~ 
and McLain’s battery, took position on the right of the road, : 
commencing an impetuous attack upon the rebels, who were i 
rallying for a charge upon the battery, one section of which — 
was posted directly in the road. : 

‘“‘ Hardly had we taken position, when the enemy charged in 
column upon the guns up the road, wnich were supported by — 
the 2nd Colorado, the Ist brigade being to the right, in front — 
as they advanced. Company “E” 15th K. V. C., forming © 
the lett of the brigade line, and deployed as skirmishers. 

“Seeing that a desperate effort was required to save the bat- 
tery, I immediately rallied company “ EK,” and led in person — 
a charge upon the flank of the rebel column, a movement 
which was entirely successful; though a desperate hand to 
hand contest ensued. After maintaining which for a short 
time the enemy withdrew in disorder towards his main line, — 
southward. * - * The enemy having fallen back 
upon the road, our lines reformed and again advanced through 
the field, on the right of the road, driving the rebels at all 
points. 

“ Directly in the road, at the summit of a slight slope, a body 
of the enemy seemed determined to make a stand, when I was 
ordered, by Gen. Blunt, to charge the hill with his body 
guard, and one squadron of the 2d Colorado, all the troops 
available at that instant. 


“ 1 ¥ : - 
Drawing sabres and forming column of four, the squadrons 


j 
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dashed with reckless courage upon the hill into the very midst 
. rebels, who, not waiting to ascertain our strength, and 
hardly making a show of fighting, broke and fled, some into 
the timber, on the left, but a majority down the road. A de- 
tachment was then dismounted and deployed along a stone 
fence skirting the woods, and a spirited fire opened on the 
rebels in the woods, to the left, but these soon made their way 
out and joined the main rebel body, about a mile distant, 
where the enemy’s lines were yet unbroken ; and upon which, 
at this period, a section of McLain’s battery, under Lieut. 
Ayres, was brought to bear with telling effect. 
_ “Generals Curtis and Blunt, having reached the scene in 
person I was directed to charge the rebel’s lines with the 1st 
brigade, on the right and left of the road, under cover of a 
heavy fire from the Colorado battery, which was worked with 
rapidity and the utmost precision, by Captain McLain and his 
Lieutenants. 

“ Lieut. Col. Hoyt, with six squadrons of the 15th Kansas 
volunteer cavalry, was directed to advance on the left, while 
with one company of the 15th, the 8d Wisconsin detachment, 
two companies 2d Colorado, and General Blunt’s body guard, 
I took the right. 

“ The brigade thus formed advanced, charging the rebel lines 
with an impetuosity that overcame opposition. 

“The enemy, then confused and demoralized, broke and fled, 
scattering arms and equipments along the road, and covering 
the ground with the debris ot a routed army. 

“‘ For more than a mile the brigade pursued, never drawing 
rein, while the rebels, too demoralized to attempt a halt, 
seemed each determined to save himself, as best he might. 

* * * * * * * 


“The Ist Brigade in advance of the pursuing column main- 
tained its position during the remainder of the day, coming 
up with the enemy below Little Sante Fe, and skirmishing 
with his rear until dark.” 

Col. Jennison, honorably mentions most of his officers, es- 
pecially Lieut. Col. Hoyt, Maj. T. J. McKenny, of my staff, 
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who joined him in the advance, Captain Johnson, and many 
others who deserve commendation. 
The whole brigade deserves the gratitude of their country. 
Col. Moonlight’s report says : — 
“ Early in the morning of the 23d, I received orders to sup- 


ply my command with ammunition and rations and take the 


right of the line of battle, about to be formed a little south of 
Westport. 

“This was promptly done, and in front of the 2d brigade the 
enemy were driven back for over a mile, after a stubborn re- 
sistance. The command on the left had fallen back, so I was 


not supported in that direction, allowing the enemy to come — 


upon my flank and deliver a raking fire. 

“To meet this fire and preserve order, it was necessary to 
wheel two squadrons to the left, which was done in fine style 
by companies “A” and “F,” 11th (Lieut. Drew command- 
ing company “ F” after the battle of Little Blue). 


RN 


‘My command fell back in good order, handsomely protected 
on the right flank byLieut. Col. Woodworth, 12th Kansas, S. — 


M., who reported to me that morning with a part of the regi- 
ment. 


‘Col. Woodworth is deserving much praise for dashing on — 


the enemy’s flank of skirmishers in the manner he did. 


“ After falling back to Westport, I received orders from Gen. . 


blunt, to pass around the right flank of the enemy, and keep 
in between him and Kansas, which order was faithfully car- 


ried out, and while our forces from Westport were putting — 


Price to rout, the 2d brigade whipped in on the right flank in 
hot pursuit of that portion of the enemy invading Kansas.” 
Col. Moonlight’s brigade, deserves commendation. 
Brig. Gen. W. H. M. Fishback, K. S. M., participated 
in this battle, commanding militia on the right, under Major 
Gen. Deitzler, and reports_as follows : — 


“The 23d instant the enemy appeared in line of battle a 
little south of Brash Creek, near Westport. 

‘** Generals Curtis and Blunt occupied a position in front, and 
directed our movements in person. 
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— About 8 o’clock, a. M., our entire force moved out to meet 
the enemy, and took position on Brush Creek, extending our 
nes from east to west, Col. Jennison’s brigade occupying the 
left, Col. Moonlight’s the right, and my brigade the centre. 

_ “Here the brigade was dismounted and acted as support 
to the batteries. : 

e The battle at this point was fierce and stubborn, and with 
varying success, neither side gaining any great decisive ad- 
vantage for more than three hours. The rebels hotly contest- 
ing every foot until about 11 o’clock, when they began slowly 
falling back. Our men stood up nobly to their work and 
maintained their ground like veterans, and, seeing their ad- 
vantage, were eager to pursue. 

_ “The enemy were now plainly feeling their way out and 
loosing nerve. Our boys commenced, and soon the whole 
woods resounded with loud and long-continued cheer after 
cheer, as we drove them and pushed them from the timber. 

“ Our batteries are now hurried through the cornfield, fol- 

lowed by the militia, who are supporting them. Here we 
have punished them severely, their dead are numerous, and 
lie on the field unburied. 
- “QOnr loss, compared with theirs, is trifling. By 12 o’clock 
we have reached the open prairie, four miles south of West- 
port, where we see on our left, as far as the eye can reach, a 
long column advancing towards us. We are inspired with 
new and intense interest. We look and listen. We are not 
long in doubt. We hear the artillery of Generals Pleasanton 
and McNeil. They have at last reached us and given the en- 
emy’s right a taste’of their power. Wenowhavethem. The 
retreat becamea perfect route. We cannot keep pace with them, 
the battle is over, the victory won, and nobly won.” 

The militia of Kansas behaved nobly, and saved their state 
from devastation. 

Col. Blair’s command, on this occasion, was mainly K. 8. 
M., and he reports his movements, as follows : — 

‘* Pursuant to Gen. Blunt’s orders, I formed my brigade on 
the high ground, south of Westport, overlooking a little creek, 
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the southern acclivity of which was covered with a dense— 
growth of timbersvand underbrush. After the line was formed 

and the artillery in position, I dismounted the militia, leaving 
every sixth man to hold horses, and pushed them through the 

timber to the front, where I formed them behind a fence and 
in front and on the left of the 15th Kansas cavalry, under 
Lieut. Col. Hoyt. : 

“ Before us was an open field, on the other side of whieh} 
was the enemy in considerable force, and strongly posted be- 
hind a stone fence, which formed an admirable cover. 

“We were partially protected by the edge of the timber andl 
arailfence. Firing was kept up rapidly and heavily for half 
an hour, the enemy being held firmly in check, but I attemp- 
ted no advance, as I did not know whether our flanks were 
clear or not. 1 

*‘ In a short time the 1oth retired in obedience to orders, 
and very soon after I received an order, through Col. L. J. 
Crawford, of the staff, to fall back to my first position. 

“ Accordingly, I marched to the rear, through the timber, 
and formed immediately on the north bank of the creek, with- 
out going clear back to my original position. * * ¥ 

“A rumor reaching me that the enemy was attempting to 
flank my position on the right, and fearing to await for or- 
ders, lest it might be accomplished, I despatched a messenger 
to Gen. Blunt, to inform him of what I was doing, and 
hastily threw my line up into the dense timber on my right, 
twice its own length, and then pushed it steadily forward. 


“At this time, I received orders from Major Gen. Curtis 
to make the movement which I had already commenced. 

“Thus reassured, I moved forward as rapidly as the thick 
undergrowth and tirdiin ground would permit, until I came 
to the edge of an open field and formed a junction with Col. 
Hogan’s regiment, which had been sent forward from a dif- 
ferent direction. 

‘A heavy fire was here opened on us from a cornfield, 
which stretched from our right front, and which seemed filled 
with skirmishers, and from a large brick house, in an orchard 
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just beyond, in which a party of sharp-shooters were stationed. 
“Tn a few moments, several of our men had fallen, and the 
re was incessant and close. I immediately ordered the right 
the brigade forward and drove the enemy from the corn- 
eld and house, while the left of the line kept straight forward 
through a stubble-tield on their flank. 
- “About halfa mile to the front, the cavalry and artillery 
‘came out in the road on our left, and we joined the line, re- 
Tieving Jennison’s cavalry from its position in support of Mc- 
ad s battery. 
_ “We then commenced driving the enemy’ steadily before 
a and from thence until his retreat became a rout, it was as 
much as my dismounted men could do to keep up with the 
artillery. 
5 * As soon as the heaviest of the action was over, I sent de- 
‘tails back to bring up the horses, and pushed forward with my 
own dismounted men and artillery.” 
_ The Colonel makes honorable mention of many of the mi- 
litia officers, and very justly commends the conduct of the 
‘Kansas militia, for their good conduct during the day, for all 
which I refer you to his entire report, which, with all from 
which I make extracts, and many more, are respectfully sub- 
‘mitted. 

Major S. 8. Curtis, 2d Colorado, who, with a small Sena: 
‘ment, went in search of Gen. Pleasanton, early in the day, 
returned at night reporting Gen. McNeil’s operations which 
-eame to his notice. 

About 10 o’clock, a. m., I was ordered to take a squadron of 

the 2d Colorado, commanded by Captain Kingsberry, and 
proceed via Independence, to Gen. Plesanton’s command and 
inform him of the position and operations of Gen. Curtis. 
_ I went withix one and a half miles of Independence, when 
finding I was far in the rear of Gen. Pleaston’s command, 
I turned south, and striking the Independence and Hickman’s 
mill road, I followed it until I came up with Gen. McNeil’s 
brigade, which I found drawn up in line of battle on a ridge, 
with a number of dismounted men in the valley, in front of 
them. 
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On the opposite side of the ridge, to the south, about three- | 
fourths of a mile distant, the enemy were deployed and stil 
deploying. Some artillery fire was progressing when I cam 
up, which continued for several minutes thereafter ; but, as the 
enemy continued to deploy troops, and was endeavoring t 
flank us on both sides, Gen. McNeil ordered the command 
to fall back about half a mile. I could hear nothing from Gen. 
McNeil of Gen. Pleasanton’s whereabouts, and concluded h 
must have passed between me and the Big Blue. 

As I had rode hard for some fifteen miles, and the squadron 
showed some signs of fatigue, I rested them for about two 
hours, and then struck almost due west, on a by-road which 
brought me to the Big Blue, at the Westport ford, where there 
were signs of very severe fighting that day, broken wagons, 
cannon balls, shells and dead bodies were scattered along the 
road for two miles. ; 

The dead seemed nearly all of the Kansas militia and the 
rebels. 

I saw but one white man, who appeared to have been a fed- 
eral soldier, and two negroes. 


I came to Gen. Sanborn’s camp shortly after dark, and 
there first learned the particulars of the battle of the day, and 
also, that Gen. Pleasanton had effected a junction with Gen. 
Curtis, and that both were probably encamped several miles 
to the west. I then pushed ahead with my squadron and 
reached head quarters at Little Santa Fe, at 10 o’clock Pp. m., 
having traveled about forty-five miles during the day. 

The movements, west by Colonel Moonlight, and east by 
Major Curtis, show tie extent of operations both east and west, 
by both the troops of Gen. Rosecrans and mine, to have ex- 
tended east and west from near Hickman’s mill to the state 
line. : 

And other reports show the contest to have extended from 
Westport to about five miles below Little Santa Fe, where 
Col. Jennison left the enemy at dark. 


The active part taken by other officers of my staff in this 
victory, will be found in their several reports. 


/ 


; 
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_ Those of Major Weed, Major McKenny, Major Hunt, Ma- 
jor Charlot, Captain Meeker and Lieut. Roberts, will be found 
interesting, as well as those of my volunteer staff, Gen. Lane, 
Gen. Pomeroy, Col. Roberts, Col. Cloud, and others. 

_ [have only extracted portions to illustrate leading truths of 
history, omitting what is also of interest, but not essential to 
the presentation of our general movement. I have been only 
anxious to give the general outlines of affairs, which exten- 
ded far beyond the reach of any one observer, inviting exam- 
ination of the reports of my subordinates, who in various posi- 
ions saw and participated in the movements and bloody strife 
of this campaign. 

The victory of Westport, was most decisive. We did not 
stop to count our losses or bury our dead in any of these con- 
Hicts. In killed, wounded and missing, it was probably five 
hundred. 

The enemy’s loss in killed and prisoners, was not larger, 
out their men scattered, leaving two broken cannon, many 
muskets, and much of their equipments on the field. 

Their retreat commenced on what is called the line road, 
which they generally followed southward in their flight, and 
subsequent pursuit, to the Arkansas river. 


CHANGE or Force anp Porstit or Pricn’s Army. 


The enemy having been fairly defeated at Westport, after 
yver three days of fighting, a vigorous pursuit was necessary 
o prevent his taking our military posts, which are located 
iear the state line at various points between the Missouri and 
he Arkansas, a distance of about three hundred miles. 

Thetroops of Gen. Pleasanton, the militia, about ten thousand 
trong, and my regular volunteers, about four thousand, were 
10w more than stifficient to pursue Price. 


Halting at a farm-house near Indian creek, about half past 
wo on the 23d, these matters were discussed. Generals 
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Pleasanton, Deitzler, Blunt, Sanborn, and most of our staffs, 
having stopped for dinner and consultation. 


General Pleasanton proposed to move his command east- — 
ward, toward Harrisonville, suggesting the long march of some 


of his cavalry, which had come up from Arkansas, and also 
the importance of the Missouri volunteers being at their homes 
on the day of election, now near at hand; but Governor Car- 
ney and General Deitzler urged the necessity of discharging 
the Kansas militia, who with indifferent equipments and 
doubtful pay, had left their homes and served faithful in check- 
ing the enemy. 

This I considered reasonable, and Gen. Pleasanton con- 
curred, 

The militia residing north were released, and martial law 
rescinded in all the country north of my position by the fol- 
lowing order : 


HEAD QUARTERS IN THE FIELD, ON INDIAN CREEK, 
3 o'clock P. M., October 23, 1864. 


General Field Order, t 
No. 


So much of General Order, No. 54, Head Quarters Department of Kan- 
sas, as proclaims martial law north of the Kansas river, is hereby revoked- 
The enemy are repelled and driven south. Our success is beyond all an- 


ticipation. The General delights to relieve the people north of the Kan- 
sas from the burden. 


By order of Major Gen. Curtis. 


C. 8. CHARLOT, Major and A. A. G. 
OFFICIAL: John Williams, A. A. G. 


From the same point I telegraphed Gen. Rosecrans, as fol- 


lows :— 


INDIAN CREEK, October 23, 1864, 2:30, P. M. 
Masor Grn’t Rosecrans :— 


Your despatch duly received. I have had a hard fight this morning be- 
fore the rebels gaye way, but about an hour ago Gen. Pleasanton’s forces 
crowded the enemy on my left, and his rout was complete. 

He now retreats cautiously, but as fast as possible.. 
fine condition, and we can continue the pursuit with su 
can be brought forward fast enough, 


Very Respectfully, 
8. R. CURTIS, Maj. Gen. 


My horses are in 
ccess, if provisions 


lll 
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om this, in the evening, I received the following reply : — 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., October 23, 1864, 8:45, P. M. 
| Masor GENERAL CURTIS :— 


Indian Creek, Missour®: 

Your despatch, 21¢ p. m,received. Am happy tohave such good news. 
I repeat my belief expressed in yesterday’s dispatch to you, that our com- 
bined forces can bring Price to grief. Infantry can co-operate, reaching 
Little Santa Fe to-morrow evening, perhaps further. Will use every 
available means of transportation to supply you, via Pleasant Hill. Piease 
use your influence to get the Kansas people to supply Pleasanton’s horses, 
the result will amply pay them. 


i Sa See eT 


W.S. ROSECRANS, Major Gen. 


Having thus disposed of the militia, Governor Carney and 
General Deitzler returned to direct their homeward march 
and muster out, of those living north of us, 

General Pleasanton, with his division and my regular 
volunteers and militia, residing south of Kansas river, now 
resumed the pursuit, arriving at Little Santa Fe, about dark, 
when I forwarded to you the following despatch : — 

HEAD QUARTERS ARMY OF THE BORDER, 
LitTLE Santa Fe, October 23, 1864, 514 o’clock. t 
Masor GENERAL HALLECK: 
Washington, D. C. 


The enemy is in full retreat and much demoralized. He moves directly 
south, on and near the line road. Gen. Pleasanton united his forces with 
mine at 2 o’clock. Our losses are inconsiderable. We lost one gun yester- 
day, and took one to-day. The pursuit will be renewed at daylight. 

After four days obstinate fighting the men and horses are much exhaust- 
ed and must have a little rest. 

8. R. CURTIS, Major General. 

On the 24th of October. 

At an early hour we resumed the pursuit, Gen. Blunt tak- 
ing the advance as commander of the Kansas troops, which I 
now denominated as the first division, and Gen. Pleasanton 
following with his division, comprising, Missouri, Iowa, Indi- 
ana, and other troops which I denominate a second division, 
according to the rank of the Major Generals. 

My telegraph to you en-route was indicative of the incir 


dents of the day. 
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HEAD QUARTERS IN THE FIELD, 12 o'clock m., Oct. 24, 1864. 


Magor GENERAL HALLECK: 


Washington, D. C. 
My pursuit of Price has extended down the line road opposite to Paola. 
He makes rapid progress, but dead horses and debris show his demoralized 


and destitute condition, and my probable success in overhauling him. 
S. R. CURTIS, Major General. 


I also sent the commander, Col. Drake, at Paola, intelli- — 
gence of my progress, as follows :— 


In THE FIELD, oN Luxe Roan, 12 ™m., Oct. 24, 1864. | 


Cou. DRAKE: 


Your post and all north are now safe against Prices movements, as the © 
advance of my pursuit is now south of you, and continuing rapidly, I hope 
fresh mounted troops will press down on Price’s flank, by the Fort Scott 
roads, and by traveling night and day, strike his train. 4 

He is scattering his heavy baggage along the road, but making rapid pro- : 
gress due south. I have fears he may move against Fort Scott, but shall — 
press him so hard to-night he will not dare to make the divergence. 1 

Try to press provisions to supply us as we go, or on our return. : 

S. R. CURTIS, Major General. 
‘ 


Our trains could not overtake us, and we had to pick up 
forage and food by the way, as occasion offered. 

Fortunately the enemy left cattle along the road, which gen- 
erally supplied us. 

We halted to kill some of these near Westport, when night 
overtook us. 

After about two hours rest, and refreshment, mainly on fresh 
beef, without salt or bread, I ordered the march resumed, 
Gen. Pleasanton’s division alternating in taking the advance, 
and at eight o’clock it moved on cautiously, the night being 
very dark and rainy. 

About one o’clock a. mM. of the 25th, Gen. Sanborn, in 
the extreme advance, halted, sending back intelligence of his — 
arrival near the Marias-des-Cygnes (pronounced in the coun- 
try, Mary-de-Zene), where the enemy was in great force. 

[sent forward Major Weed, Major McKenny and Major 
Hunt, to reconnoitre the premises, and directed Gen. San- 
burn to open on the enemy with artillery, designing to inter- 
rupt his repose rather than make an assault, but the darkness, 
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ain, and washed roads, precluded it. Major Hunt formed three 
rons of the 2d Colorado regiment in advance, close on 
the enemy, and directed them to drive the enemy’s pickets in 
and take possession of one of two mounds that occupies an 
isolated position on the north side of the stream. These dar- 
ing troops gallantly opened the contest about three a. m., car- 
rying out this order, assisted by Col. Gravelly, and a Dian 
of the 6th and 8th 7 poet state militia. 


Battie or Marrtas—pEs—Oyenes. 


_ The enemy had gone into camp in the timber, skirting the 
Marias-des-Cygnes, near the town of Trading Post, making 
fires and other extensive arrangements for rest and refresh- 
ments. My day and nights march brought my advance close 
upon them about 12 o’clock ., of the 25th, and at 3 o’clock 
Major Hunt led three companies of the 2d Colorado to attack 
and take the mound which commands the valley of the stream. 
This was gallantly executed. 

I had sent a special order to Gen. Sanborn, who command- 

ed the advance brigade, by Major Weed, to push forward 
artillery and open at long range. 
- This was retarded by the darkness, but the artillery fire 
commenced about four o’clock, a. m.. As daylight approached 
our troops deployed, moving in lines against the enemy, who 
still occupied one of the hills and the timber skirting the 
stream. 

As our lines rose steadily on the side hill, the enemy’s 
forces on the summit melted away, till finally our forces had 
secured all the commanding position, with very little loss. 
Skirmishers moved into the tiinber, when the rebel camp was 
deserted in great confusion. A stand was made at the river 
crossing, where the enemy was felling trees and firing cannon, 
but our advance was so close upon them they left their guns 
and the ford, retreating in disorder. 


(To be continued.) 
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COMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We cannot refrain from making a few extracts from the many compli- 
ments, which the ever-generous press of Iowa never tires of paying the 
ANNALS :— 


“The ANNALS is doing a good work in hunting up and publishing many 
interesting facts concerning the early settlers and settlements of our state, 
which would soon be lost through the death of the actors, and it should be 
more extensively circulated than it has heretofore been.”— Waterloo Re- 
porter, March 28. 


“This useful quarterly is preserving very many of the reminiscences and 
incidents of early Iowa history. ‘The Maniac of the Border,’ which ap- 
pears on the first page of this paper, is copied from the last number.”— 
Manchester Union, March 2A. : 


“The January number of this quarterly is the best yet issued.” —Keokuk 
Gate City, March 23. : 
q 
i 
i] 


“A very valuable publication.”— Des Moines Daily Bulletin, March 22. 


“The current number contains a number of interesting historical and 
biographical papers.”— Ttpton Advertiser, March 24. 


“ Articles of general interest fill the magazine with choice and instructive — 
reading.”— Vinton Eagle, March 23. 


7 
% 


“The last number contains a vast amount of interesting reading. The 


7 i are all well written, and readable.”— Adair County Register, March 


“Tts contents are quite interesting to the old settlers of lowa.”— Lyons_ 
Advocate, March 23. 


“The ANNALS is fully up to the standard. The articles are well written, 
and put up in excellent type, on first-class paper.” — Potomac’s Washington 
Correspondence in Ottumwa Courier. 


_ “We have fallen in love with the Annats or Iowa, and think every man 
in lowa ought to read it.”— Vinton Journal, March 31. 


* “A very interesting and useful quarterly.” —Cedar Rapids Times, March 81. 


“This is a publication which every old settler, especi 
} specially, and all wh 
have an interest in knowing the particulars of the early history of pa 
state, generally, should take ."— Tama County Republican, March 24. 
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‘THE LEGISLATURE, AND THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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The failure of our law-makers, at their last session, to make any provision 
or meeting the constantly increasing expenses of the State Historical So- 
ety, will very much cripple its work, and contract the sphere of its use- 
ulness for the next two years. Cherished plans must be relinquished, 
nodest estimates reduced, new enterprises abandoned, and, possibly, the 
ize of the ANNALS diminished. The binding of files of newspapers which 
lave been accumulating for decades of years, the procurement of images 
mM canvas, stone, or steel, of eminent citizens, living, and dead, and addi- 
ions of all kinds to the library and cabinet, must remain in abeyance, for 
he present. 

“A pill for an Act to provide for the expenses of the State Historical So- 
iety”” was introduced in the house of representatives, and, undoubtedly, 
he propriety of its passage only needed to be explained to the members to 
ecure its all but unanimous approval by the legislature ; but, near the end 
yf the session, 1t was killed by “ Little Johnny Green,” (most likely, the same 
Mood-thirsty youth who put the cat in the well,) who moved its consign- 
nent to the almost bottomless well of indefinite postponement, where it 
10w lies, to be raised and restored to us in the form of law, as we hope, by 
ome “ Tommy Stout” of the next general assembly. 

Some men have a direct interest in the suppression of history, and 
Johnny Green, of Scott county, seems to be one of them, as may be judged, 
f the report be true, by his constantly appearing, during the session of the 
egislature just closed, in the odious character of lackey and scavenger to 
me of the most unprincipled and unscrupulous adversaries of his own 
arty. 
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